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THE WATCHMAN. 


The Fatare Life.-No. 14, 


THE RESURRECTION. 

Will there be a resurrection of the body? 

The question is not—Will the spirit in 
the future state be embodied? This, reve- 
lation places beyond all dispute. But will 
the body that the soul forsakes at death be 
raised, and formed into a new habitation 
for its former occupant? I need not in- 
form the reader that this question has gen- 
erally, if not universally, been answered by 
orthodox divines in the affirmative. The 
resurrection of the bedy, or flesh, is no 
where directly taught in the Bible, nor, as 
I think is it very plainly inferable from any 
passage. I hope, therefore, that I shall 
not be rashly charged with irreverence, or 
scepticism, if I shall examine with all free- 
dom, a subject thus left undecided by the 
word of God I shall state a number of 
particulars, independent, for the most part, 
of each other. 

1. The course of all things is ever on- 
ward. Retrogression is unknown in na- 
ture. The sun after making the circuit of 
the heaven, hasteneth again to its rising. 
But it is not the rising of yesterday, nor of 
any previous time. It is a new act, which 
transpires then for the first time, and is 
never to be repeated. A nation after at- 
taining to a high degree of civilization, 
may sink into barbarism. But it is not the 
very state which they left some centuries 
before. It is a new darkness, bearing no 
more resemblance, it may be, to the first 
than second childhood to infancy. The 
crab never returns to encase himself in the 
crustaceous covering which he had cast 
away. The serpent never puts on the 
robe which he had once laid aside. The 
hairs and the feathers once shed, are never 
again taken up by natare to protect and 
adorn the bodies on which they grew.— 
The leaves of last summer will never be 
vivified and made a covering to the naked 
boughs. Before they withered, the germs 
oftheir successors were already formed. 
All that remains of the seed, after the new 
plant is developed, is utterly dead and use- 
The butterfly never descends to take 
union-with itself the wreck of its 
tenement. There is indeed in both| 
the living animal and vegetable a power of 
assimilating to themselves foreign substan- 
ces. But neither of them has any exclu- 
sive predilection for those portions of it- 
self that may have been laid aside. In all 
living beings and things their development 
proceeds from the inner life outward.— 
Their advancement is from a power with- 
in. (I do not mean to say that this is an 
independent power. It is the Deity’s man- 
ner of acting.) The rose in full bloom is 
larger and more beautiful than the incipi- 
ent bud. But all this change proceeds 
from the unfolding of its own internal en- 
ergies. 

Thus has it been with man thus far. At 

our birth no member or faculty was super- 
added to our system. At that period of 
our history certain powers previously ac- 
tive ceased entirely to exist, and they are 
never more to be resumed; while other 
powers, of which before we could not have 
been conscious—had consciousness been 
in exercise—made their appearance. But 
these powers were not then by the opera- 
tion of the Almighty bestowed upon us 
from without. As the leaves and the fruit 
are unfolded from the inner life of the tree, 
so the new faculties of which we found 
ourselves in possession when we came into 
the world, were developed from our own 
being. In passing on from infancy to 
childhood, and thence, to youth and matu- 
rity, certain features of mind and body dis- 
appeared one after- another, while other 
affections and powers of which before we 
could uot be conscious, were roused into 
activity. There is never a return to the 
things that are past. Every succeeding 
stage is in advance of its predecessor. It 
may be said, indeed, that the meridian of 
manhood is superior to old age. This, I 
acknowledge, is commonly the case; but 
no more commonly than men abuse them- 
selves and neglect the commandments of 
God. When life has been properly spent, 
the condition of the spirit immediately af- 
ter death is much in advance of all pre- 
ceding states. To be with Christ is far 
better than to remain in the body. Now, 
is it according to analogy that after an in- 
definite period, this progression of being 
will cease, and the individual return again 
to the point from ‘which he started? that 
after a while all the internal energy with 
which the spirit was originally endowed 
will be entirely expended? that the mind 
will at length arrive at a limit beyond 
which it cannot proceed without a new 
creation—new circumstances incorporated 
into its existence—by the Divine power, 
and that power not exerted according to 
the established laws of our being ? 

2. The body was not created immortal. 
The death of the body is not a consequence 
of the fall of man. Some readers may be 
startled at such a proposition, and may de- 
mand the evidence before they will admit 
its truth. I will, therefore, briefly state 
the proof on which it rests. 




















progression. 
of its continued integrity were to be for 
ever chained to the clod, there would be 
an evident discrepancy between the de- 
signs of God as manifested in tie mind it- 
self, and in the sphere allotted for the mind’s 
activity. In such a case, an intelligence 
susceptible of endless growth would be lo- 
cated in a limited space whose boundaries 
were fixed—a Newton in the nursery for- 
ever. 


utmost we can live. 
longevity I ¢ 
not be supposed that this is a consequence 
of the curse pronounced in Eden. 
to the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
you will discover the same law of decay 
prevailing throughout. 
ing to say, that the whole earth was cursed 
on account of man; for death reigned su- 
preme here before man was created. 
fore Adam had breathed the breath of life, 
this fell enemy had slaughtered entire races 
of the monstrous inhabitants of the prime- 
val Jand, water and air; and cut down the 
gigautic vegetation of those wonderful times 
—when reeds grew like our forest trees. 
Of these mighty preadamites death has left 
no other trace except the scattered bones 
of the former, and the casts and prints of 
the latter treasured up in the rock. 


quence of sin. 
acceptation, as signifying a voluntary trans- 
gression of a known moral law. 
all diseases are not a consequence of the 


ease may affect the body. 


First, so obvious and great is the dispro- 


portion between the power of increase in 
the human race and the resources of the 
earth, that immortality for our physical na- 
ture would be utterly impossible. 
der to remove this- objection we should be 
obliged to make many groundless supposi- 
tions which I am by no means prepared to 
admit. 
injunction given to man in bis innocency, 
the time would certainly arrive, and per- 
haps it would have arrived before now, 
when the earth would be completely filled 
with inhabitants. Then the original com- 
mand would have to be repealed, and man’s 
nature materially changed, otherwise ex- 
istence would becume au imvulerable curse. 


In or- 


Following out the blessing and the 


Secondly, the mind is made for endless 
If this mind on the condition 


A period would certainly arrive in 
ts history when it would have attained to 
he utmost degree of intelligence and vir- 
ueof which its physical condition would ad- 


mit. The irrepressible yearnings of the soul 
after new things, its earnest and lofty aspi- 
rations to make new coaquests, and to add 
new provinces to the empire of mind, would 
at length strike against the fatal bound- 
ary, and there in the midst of their godlike 
career, be cut off from all possibility of fur- 
ther advance. 
its own track, ¢he mind, like Alexander of 
old, would sit down to weep, because there 
was nothing more for it to do, but to re- 
peat forever what it had previously learned. 


‘Turned back violently upon 


Thirdly, such are the laws of our physi- 


cal system that immortality for it is impos- 
sible. 
fancy with absolute certainty. Though we 
may receive the most healthy and firm con- 
stitution, and should habitually obey the 


Old age and decrepitude follow in- 


aws of our being, about a century is the 
(The antedeluvian 
lous.) Let it 
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Fourthly, all diseases are not a conse- 
I use sin in the ordinary 


I say that 


A mind ill at 

Many of the 
most common and fatal complaints are the 
direct results of the predominance of vi- 
cious affections, manifested in tasking the 
body or mind with too much labor, the 
stomach with too much and unsuitable food 
and drink, and in the despotism of fashion, 
to which all but nature’s nobles are abject 
slaves. But after these allowances are 
made, much still remains. 

Mind and body are governed by laws 
peculiar to themselves. Every law has its 
separate penalty; and each separate law 
may be transgressed singly. The viola- 
tion of one law is never punished with the 
penalty affixed to the violation of another 
law. Covetousness or theft is not visited 
with the delirium tremens, redness of eyes 
and nausea. Physical sufferings are not 
the consequence of moral transgressions ; 
otherwise, the whole science and practice 
of medicine are founded in mistake. The 
Deity has never given man any instruc- 
tion in anatomy or physiology. We have 
no reason to think that he would if man 
had not sinned. 

We might therefore keep the whole mor- 
al law, and yet suffer from sickness on ac- 
count of transgressing the physical laws. 
Should it be said that pain is the invariable 
result of violating some law, and if man 
had not fallen, he would have known bet- 
ter than to transgress; we would reply, 
that there is this essential difference be- 
tween moral and physical law, that the for- 
mer cannot be violated without our active 
voluntary agency, while the*latter may 
when we are entirely passive, yea, in spite 
of our most strenuous efforts to prevent it. 
The fatal malaria is ofien wafted on the 
pinion of the breeze. This we must in- 
hale or die for want of breath. Cold and 
heat, moisture and drought are prolific 
sources of evil; and it is not always in our 
power to defend ourselves against them. 
The fangs and the poison suck of the ser- 
pent, the teeth and the claws of the vari- 
ous beasts of prey, and the maw of the 
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shark, were made before man fell, and 
were made evident!y for the uses they have 
been put to since. These might destroy 
us. Man was not formed sa as to live in 
the fire, and therefore he might be con- 
sumed ; nor io the water, and therefore he 
might be drowned. The law of gravita- 
tion was established before sin came into 
the world. Man might therefore fall, or 
something might fall upon him so as to ex- 
tinguish life. In innumerable ways fatal 
accidents might happen. The body, there- 
fore, could never have been intended to be 
immortal. It was designed to be only a 
circumstance of the spirit in this its incip- 
ient stage. It may be objected, that man 
was expressly threatened with death in case 
he should disobey. So he was. But has 
not God said, ‘Turn ye, turn ye, for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel?” Would 
not their bodies die if they did turn? Did 
not Jesus say, Except ye believe that I am 
he, ye will die in your sins? and, “ He 
that believeth in me shall never die?”’— 
Death as a penalty of the Divine law, is 
everlasting punishment. 

Why, then should we suppose that that 
which was constructed with the design of 
being temporary, should after that design 
is fully accomplished, be rebuilt? Had 
death been the consequence of sin, there 
would be some reason to expect that the 
redemption of Christ would either prevent 
it, or repair the mischief. But as such is 
not the case—as death is a necessary event 
in the progress of our being—we have no 
more ground to anticipate that the effects 
ot it will be obliterated any more than the 
effects of any other Divinely appointed 
change. 





For the Watchman. 


“Short Articles.”"—No. 2. 


Mr. Eprror,—Several weeks since, one 
of your contributors turned our thoughts 
to Johnson’s Rasselas, and invited us to 
review some of the sentiments which the 
Prince of Abysinia by hislife addressed to 
those ‘‘ who listen with credulity to the 
whispers of fancy, and pursue with eager- 
ness the phantoms of hope.” We had 
thought it possible that the same contribu- 
tor might serve up to your readers some of 
the instructions of ‘the Hermit of Tene- 
Tiffe.” We had hoped that he would do so. 
Johnson is one of our old English wri- 
ters whom we love to read notwithstanding 
his stately style. He speaks like one who 
had experience in and was a careful observ- 
er of human life—one who had surveyed 
its ills and its duties with a philosopher’s 
eye. When we listen to his lessons of wis- 
dom we feel as if an oracle was reponding 
to us, and that it did become us “to listen 
and be wise.” 

The next in order after his Rasselas, in 
the edition of his works which we use is, 
“The vision of Theodore—the Hermit of 
Teneriffe—found in his cell 1748.” 

The subject illustrated by this allegory, 
is the nature and force of habit; still the 
rough outlines of the whole picture of life 
is presented. The successive developments 
of character, the impulses to action, the 
dangers which surprise and the hidden 
reefs which wreck us, the various uses of 
the mind’s powers, as well as those of edu- 
cation and religion, are all portrayed brief- 
ly, yet impressively and justly. 

The hermit having passed forty-eight 
years in his cell, ‘in forgetfulness of all 
mortal cares,” at the eve of life is enticed 
up the mountain, at whose base he had so 
long lived in contentment. Midway up the 
steep in a bower which received only the 
rays of the rising sun, he rested—he slept 
—he dreamed. He has told us his vision. 
The mountain of existence was spread out 
before him. ° 

The allegory is particularly valuable we 
say, for illustrating the rise and the force 
of habits as well as their insidious and si- 
lent growth. It can but interest every one 
who has formed habits which have made 
him sorry and given him pain. It can 
but instruct any one who would shun 
such habits, or escape their fatal power 
when once he has been entangled in their 
meshes. 


Several peculiarities respecting the na- 
ture and effects of habit are illustrative and 
claim our attention. 

‘The chains of habit are riveted upon its 
victim almost unconsciously. The hermit 
did not at first notice the troops of pigmies 
who “held each of them secretly a chain 
in her hand.” How else could these petty 
beings bind those who have triumphed over 
every other obstacle opposed to them by 
nature or man’s device—who have done 
deeds of heroism and enriched the world 
by the creations of their intellect. 

The victims of these habits are in a con- 
dition almost hopeless. When thusbound, 
‘they are dragged away to the caverns of 
despair.” That habits are thus strong is a 
truth taught us by the mental philosopher. 
It is a truth which very few are so fortu- 
nate as not to know by experience.— 
Speaking of some of these victims he says, 
« Discontent lowered in their looks, and 
sadness hovered round their shades; yet 
they crawled on reluctant and gloomy, till 
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ried only with poppies and nightshades, 
where the dominion of Indol termi- 
nates, and the hopeless wanderer is deliv- 
ered up to Melancholy, the chains of habit 
are riveted forever, and Melancholy, hav- 
ing tortured her prisoner for a time, con- 
signs him at last to the cruelty of despair.” 

The victim who is thus chained is su- 
premely miserable, for the reason that he 
sees his condition and cannot help himself. 
** Of some of these the condition was just- 
ly to be pitied, who turned at every call of 
conscience, and tried, but without effect, 
to burst the chains of Habit; saw Religion 
walking forwards at a distance—saw her 
with reverence and longed to join her; but 
were whenever they approached her, with- 
held by Habit, and languished in sordid 
bondage, which they could not escape 
though they scorned and hated it.” 

Again habits when opposed yet not suc- 
cessfully opposed increased their strength. 
‘A habit opposed and victorious was more 
than twice as strong as before.” 

The only way to master a bad habit is by 
an effort sudden and violent to burst her 
shackles at once and leave her at a dis- 
tance. The sentiments of many a Wash- 
ingtonian will agree with this. 

The allegory is indeed replete with in- 
struction. We hardly know of a piece in 
the English language which contains so 
much instruction in so short compass. It 
is moreover presented in such a way as to 
make it attractive, 

The last words of the strange visitant to 
Theodore, were, ‘‘ Remember Theodore, 
and be wise, aad let not habit prevail 
against thee.” Cc. 

P., Dec. 25, 1844. 








Letter from the Cherokee Mission. 
Cueroxee, Coerokee 
Nation, Nov. 18, 1844. 

Rev. Wm. Crowe.t,—Dear BROTHER, 
—I sit dowu to write you a few lines by 
way of remembrance. Located as we are, 
almost at the foot of the Cordilliaas Moun- 
tains—beyond the westeru boundary of any 
of the States, and at such a distance from 
our New England friends, I have felt that 
a letter, or series of letters, acquaipcing 
you with the present condition and pros- 
pects of the Cherokee Indians, and of oc- 
currences which are daily transpiring a- 
mong them, would, atleast, not be unaccepta- 
ble to your readers. I have several times 
lately sat down with pen in hand, to write 
you a friendly epistle, but have as often 
been prevented so doing by some unfore- 
seen circumstance. However, now that 
I have fairly made a beginning, 1 will try 
and see if I cannot excite my organ of perse- 
verance, so that by next mail day this letter 
may be on its way to your sanctum sancto- 
rum. 

I have but little personal news to commu- 
nicate,except that myself and wife are in the 
enjoyment of good health. The same may 
be said of my brother, Rev. Willard Upham 
and wife. He is located about 25 miles 
from the Mission house, in a very healthy 
and a very beautiful portion of country, and 
well populated. He has a large and inter- 
esting school of native children, who are 
well advanced in the elementary branches, 
and most of whom can read the English 
language fluently. You would be surprised 
to hear children who have never spoken an 
English word in their lives, in the space of 
a few months, by careful instruction, able 
to read fluently and understandingly. Bro. 

. writes me, under date of October 12 :— 
** Yesterday, I was ordained ; after which I 
had the pleasure of baptising five rejoicing 
converts.” I was prevented from attending 
on the occasion, but [ understand that it 
was an interesting season to all, ‘* Tani- 
nole,” a native Cherokee, was ordained to 
the gospel ministry at the same time, and 
has taken the pastoral charge of the church 
at that place, (Taquohee.) 

Our friends here, and throughout the na- 
tion, have suffered a good deal from sick- 
ness the past summer, but now that cold 
weather has set in, we are again getting 
strength, and health. With the exception 
of one or two of our number, who have the 
chills and fever, and Miss Hibbard, who 
has been ill for some weeks past, we are 
all well again. 

Our religious prospects are encouraging. 
Although the last season has been discour- 
aging to any particular effort, yet the cause 
of Christ continues to advance. The re- 
ports of the different churches in the nation 
show a steady increase. Three native 
preachers have been ordained during the 
last year. Their names are “ Peter”— 
“ Taninole” and Lewis Downing. Atsome 
future time I shall be happy to give you a 
more extended and full account of the num- 
ber and condition of the churches, num- 
ber of church members, &c. 


h 


known only to him who rules over every 
thing for good. 

Brother Bushyhead, at his death had just 
finished the translation of Genesis. He was 
called suddenly away from our midst, but 
it is some consolation, that he died while in 
the active performance of his duties as a 
minister of the gospel. 

A few days before he was taken ill, he 
left us to attend a meeting of the Cherokee 
National Temperance Society, held at 
Tabliquah, the council grownd of the na- 





President. The meeting was of an inter- 
esting nature, in which brother B, took an 
active part. And it was while standing 
surrounded by his countrymen, under a 
burning sun, with the sweat pouring from 
his face, eloquently pleading with them to 
refrain from the intoxicating cup, and per- 
suading them to sign their names to the 


him. That was the last time he was to ad- 
dress his people. He returned home afflict- 
ed with a distressing headache. He had 
an appointment to preach and administer 
the Lord’s supper at Taquohee, the suc- 
ceeding Sabbath, 25 miles distant; and al- 
though unwell, yet rather than disappoint 
them, he set out on Saturday to visit them. 
Afier riding a few miles, he was compelled 
to stop at a friend’s house, and the next 
morning returned home. On the Wednes- 
day following he was called to lay aside 
this earthly tabernacle, full of faith and 
hope of a joyful resurrection. 

The Cherokee Advocate, of 26th Sep- 
tember, has the following tribute to his 
memory. 

** Died, at his residence, at the Cherokee 
Mission, in the Cherokee - Nation, Rev. 
Jesse Bushyhead, Chief Justice of #e Cher- 
okees. He was enjoying exeellent health 
on the 12th of July, when #e was attacked 
with the fever of that slimate, which con. 
tinued, with but slight changes of improve- 
ment, until the «7th, when he exchanged 
his earthly b«bitation for that of immortal- 
ity. ‘The subject of this notice was a man 
of p-vat distinction among his tribe. He 





was in his acquirements a self-made man. 
He obtained in his youth a very limited 
English education, which he improved to 
enable him to be a good English speaker, 
as well as an able orator in the Cherokee. 
He was a correct interpréter and translator, 
and at his demise was extensively engaged 
in translating English into Cherokee. He 
has occupied many public stations, which 
he discharged with fidelity and for the good 
of his people. His name will live as Jong 
as his tribe, while his exulting spirit has 
joined the righteous in Heaven.” 

Besides the arduous and responsible du- 
ties which devolved on him as Chief Jus- 
tice of the Cherokee Nation, Mr. B. was 
actively engaged at the time of his death, 
in preaching the gospel and translating the 
Sacred Scriptures into the native language. 
He was also President of the Cherokee Bi- 
ble and Temperance Societies. 

He was a man of good natural sense, up- 

right in his dealings, exemplary in his con- 
duct, kind in feeling, independent in char- 
acter, and one.who had deeply at heart the 
welfare of his whole people, among whom 
he strove to inculcate the principles of or- 
der, industry and religion. His death, in 
the prime of life and usefulness, has caused 
a loss to his bereaved family, and the coun- 
try at large, which none can supply. 
The nation has lost by death, within the 
Mast few months, the Hon. Cartes Coo- 
pey, member of the National Committee, 
from uo District, and President of that 
body. Mr. Coodey had resided west of the 
Mississippi many years. He took an active 
part in 1839, in affecting the Act of union 
between‘the Eastern and Western Chero- 
kees, and in forming their existing govern. 
ment. Also Mrs. Jane Coony, eldest sis- 
ter of John Ross, the Principal chief. 

Besides the above, the hand of death, 
the past season has borne hence five others, 
members of the National Council. The 
Advocate says: ‘ A lamentable and unpre. 
cedented mortality has befallen the public 
servants of the Cherokee Nation. Within 
jess than six months the seat of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, that of the 
President of the National Committee, and 
those of five members of the Council have 
been vacated by death.” 

I will mention in this place only one of 
the five members of the Council, who have 
lately deceased. The other four I have 
been unable to learn much of,—Captain 
Hair Conrad. He was a man of good tal- 
ents. Though uneducated, he possessed a 
strong and active mind, which has made 
him one of the most popular men in the 
Nation. During the Creek war, he was a 
Captain cf one company of Cherokees, and 
won great distinction as a brave and fear- 
less warrior. He was, several times ap- 





You probably received the 
the “‘ Cherokee Messenger” which we sent 
you. Although printed in character which 
you do not understand, yet it will show you 
that we have made a beginning, and are do- 
ing something towards enlightening the 
dark portion of the earth. Whether we 
shall ever accomplish that which we have 
began, that of giving the entire word of 





God to the Cherokee Tribe of Indians is 


3 of |p 


d by his tribe, while living east of the 
Mississippi river, to represent them before 
the Government of the United States at 
Washington, and pray for an alleviation of 
the deep and bitter wrongs to which they 
were so long and fearfully exposed. 

In the fall of 1837, he was one of s Del- 
egation appointed to proceed to Florida ss 
mediator to effect peace between the Sem- 
inole Indians and the United States. In 








through Christ be made alive.” 
in the Christian Watchman of the 20th 





this perilous enterprise he risked his life, 
lost much time, and spent his own private 
funds, for no inconsiderable amount of 
which, the Government of the United States 
refused to allow him any rerbuneration, 
He took an active part in the formation of 
the present government, and has been one 
of its most consistent supporters. 

I have entered more into particulars than 
I intended, so that I must now draw to a 
close. When the Watchman arrives, we 
receive it as an old acquaintance, right 


tion, over which brother B. presided as/ from home. And when we are luxuriating 
on its contents, we feel that our friends @ 
home have partaken ofthe same rich feast, 
which makes it doubly dear to us. 


In the * Messen: we sent you, you per- 


ceive that bro. J , HAS gives . - 
ges of Cherokee grammar. 
persuade some of your young Newton friends 
to make the attempt to learn a modern lan- 
temperance pledge, that disease laid hold of| guage, and for their first lesson give them 
the following Cherokee word to pronounce ; 
“ Winitawtigeginaliskawlurghtanavwnelitis- 
esti.” The English of which is,(They will by 
that time have nearly done granting favors 
from a distance to thee and me.) It is on- 
ly one word in Cherokee. The one who 


Suppose you 


makes the effurt to pronounce it, will have 


to put his countenance into a different 
shape than it ever assumed before. A Cher- 
okee, however, would pronounce the word, 


without moving his lips or opening or shut- 
ting his mouth, the sound apparantly com- 
ing from his throat. 


Yours truly, Hervey Urnam. 





Forthe Watchman, 


Theological.No, 3. 


**For aS IN ADAM ALL DIE EVEN 80 IN 


CHRIST SHALL ALL BE MADE ALivE.”—I 
Cor. 15th ch. 22d v, 
This passage of Scripture has been va- 


riously explained and by many perverted 
from the plain and simple meaning which 
it conveys. 
commentators to imply the general resur- 
rection of the dead. 
viewed by Dr, Chauncey, of Boston, sixty 
years ago, in support of his views of univer- 


It has been explained by some 


In this sense it was 


salvation. This writer says, ‘it is 
with me beyond all controversy evident 


that the Apostle is speaking here not of a 
partial, but universal resurrection, not of 
the regurrection*of the righteous only, but 
of the whole race of Adam. The samé all 


who suffer death through Adam shall 
A writer 


ult., under the signature ‘ H.” takes the 


same view of the passage as the distinguish- 
ed advocate of universal salvation just al- 
luded to, and fortifies his position by a re- 


ference to McKnight’s commentary on the 


apostolic epistles. 


But so far from the passage supporting 


such a view, its object is entirely different. 
Itis to teach the blessings conveyed to us 
through the representative character of Je- 
sus Christ, in behalf of believers of the 
gospel, as being connected with the resur- 
rection, the context showing that the gos- 
pel is based upon the fact of Christ's own 
resurrection, while upon that fact rests the 
superstructure of the salvation and the re- 
surrection of his people. 
«in Christ,” clearly defines the federal re- 
lation betwixt him and his people as con- 
necting with it the blessings of his redemp- 
tion, and that the passage itself applies to 
such persons and to such only as believers 


The expression, 


ofthe gospel. This is the scope, the end 
of the object of the whole chapter from be- 
ginning to end, embracing the prospects of 
believers in the present life, as well as be- 
yond the grave, having no reference to the 
resurrection of the wicked whatsoever. 
The resurrection of the wicked is abun- 
dantly proved by other passages of the 
word of God, but not by the passage under 
our consideration. 

This view of the passage is adopted by 
President Edwards, as embracing the fed- 
eral.character of Jesus Christ, and may be 
found in his reply to Dr. Chauncey. He 
says, ‘‘ there is a proper comparison of Ad- 
am and Christ, if the apostle say and in- 
tended to say as in Adam all his séed die, 
even so in Christ all his seed shall be made 
alive. It is indeed a truth granted on all 
hands, that all mankind will be raised at 
the last day, but it does not hence follow 
that the apostle in this verse is speaking of 
a universal resurrection.” 

The same view of the passage is taken 
by the learned and orthodox continuator of 
Pool’s Annotations, as well as by Dr. Gill, 
in his Commentary, and the latest exegesis 
of the text before us, which I have seen, is 
from the pen of one of the most accom 
plished theologians of the present age, Dr. 
Wardlaw, of Glasgow, in his work on the 
Atonement. He says, “the subject of 
which the spostle is treating throughout 
the chapter is not the general resurrection, 
the resurrection of all the dead, but the 
resurrection of the just, which is of course 
the resurrection to life everlasting, and 
therefore I would render the words with 
express reference to the class of persons of 
«hom the apostle in the whole context is 


speaking, ‘for as in Adam they ali die even 
s0 


in Christ they shall all be made alive.’ 
They got their death by their connection 


err 
CROWELL, EDITOR. 








WHOLE NO. 1302. 


with the first Adem, their life by their con 
nection with the second.” —(Page 219, 3d 
edition. ) 

‘This view of the passage keeps it out of 
the unboly hands of the edrocates of uni- 
versal salvation, while those who hold the 
opposite views are unwittingly contribut- 
ing thereby 10 the prepagutn of shat de 
structive error. J. 








eat... 
Were it not for suggesting 20 eufevernbie ides, 1 would 
say that there are evident marks of genius im these 
such obsefPERER,'* covet © desire to ree a volume of 
Tet 
(We thank the writer of the above for the bint, and we 
agree with him in bis estimation of the wneommen en. 
cellence of the articles alluded to, Here is the first.) 


Bible Readings.—No. 1, 


About eleven years ago, Mr. Editor— 
oh what changes have taken place in men 
and things since then—I wrote a series of 
articles which appeared in rt columns 
under the caption of “* The Bible Resder.” 
It has occurred to me to make the attempt 
again, if you consent. My caption 
resembles the former, for the Bible is the 
chanen avnanet ond annens oh both series; 
and may certai as iately the 
subject and pores of Tracts for the Times 
now as then: but it differs it some- 
what, and so probably will4he forthcoming 
articles fromthe other 1 intend more free 
and popular sketches on « variety of pas- 


hibit the logical connexion or some fact or 


relation by which, as by the light falli 
rightly on @ picture, the lines 
points of the sacred words -themselves 
appear. But how few accomplish what 


they intend! ‘ There are many devices in 
a man’s beart, but the counsel of the Lord, 
that shall stand.” 
sels to ish any good by this weak 
instrumentality, any in the way of 
the increased study and love of his ious 
word, that good will be done. If not, O 
God, prevent the device—the useless waste 
of labor and time; or at least prevent any 
injury. 

The commencement of the : 
John (verses 1—18 of chap. Ist) ae 






Readers of every character and aes, I 
believe, that it is a great, end wide, and 


desp son of though the 





could not soon and easily be sccomplished. 
And I believe the better men 
come to its reading, the better by va- 
vey Jearning, oomeure. with the ~ 
€, piety and experience, the greater, 
wider, and denper they find it. Volumes 
have been written it—yes, upon @ 
single word of it, (the sixth.) “It in often 
r 


as a of truths 
and established 





the evangelist points 
error nets exiotlag. 

troduction to this Gospel. 
believe that a 


that the further we get into the meanin 
these verses, the less we shall feel that 
are a mere tower, or rather 

built to lean against and crush down false- 
hood, and the more we shall be convinced 
that they stand for themselves » heavenly 
temple of truth, i in its design, 


Ie venture to describe the passage as 
complete History of ior., OF more 
correctly and ively, The entire 
sepa’ Pes debiese mod re men. Let 
us at the passage in the of this 
description of ite character. - 


the 

ter of this history, containing 
vious to the ance 
in the flesh, will be 
First, then, the sacred 
Saviour himself, of his sttributes in 
eral, (v. 1—3)and of his attributes as « 


vious deslag-dhdo tndiiote von 
viour iminary , (¥. 
first clause) and lastly, of the abie 


iit 
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(Rom. 1: 23) and as a consequence—but 
the writer is giving us only the history of 
grace, not of justice and judgment; and 
therefore in this abrupt manner he ends 
his history of this first dispensation of Di- 
vine mercy. How great, how merciful, 
how unsuccessful! hat a history (indi- 
rect) of human depravity ! Such being the 
issue, shall there ever be another work of 
mercy? What more can Grace do? In 
answer to this question, angels and ancient 
saints could only say, The seed of the wo- 


* roan has not yet bruised the serpent’s head. 


But the evangelist is able to go further. 


CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 
BOSTON, JANUARY 10, 1846. 














Present State of Religion. 
What is needed? 

Many will answer this question by saying, 
‘Oh, we need a revival of religion.” And when 
they have said it, they scarcely know what 
they mean by the reply. A revival of religion, 
in the language of many persons, means 4 
general excitement on the subject, resulting 
in the addition of a large number of professed 
converts to the churches. But the watchful, 
judicious Christian, knows that such seasons 
have much less te du with the permanent ad- 
vaucement of piety and holiness, than many 
others which excite less attention. At such 


" ; he t- 
Ronee are moves Ne, ‘example. Deep- 


fluence of ~-~* >i 

ly settled religious principle may have very 
little influence at such times. Religious zeal 
which is the effect of sympathy, will of course 
cool when that sympathy ceases to operate. 

It isa great and most pernicious error to 
suppose that religion cannot be advanced with- 
out a prevailing excitement, unusual meas- 
ures, unusual preaching, and exhortation.— 
The direct and necessary tendency of this er- 
ror is, to destroy all confidence in the most 
judicious and most purely scriptural efforts, 
put forth in the absence of such excitements ; 
to produce the impression that converts are 
not to be expected under the ordinary minis- 
trations from the pulpit on the Sabbath, fol- 
lowed up by pastoral counsel, and by con- 
stant faithful Christian labor and pious exam- 
ple. Ifthe churches and pastors depend on 
special efforts, and particular seasous, few 
and far between, the regular administration 
ofthe gospel as the means of advancing reli- 
gion among them will soon be undervalued, 
if not treated ns a mere form, in connection 
with which congersions are not to be expected. 

A general and wide spread excitement in 
the public mind on the subject of religion, is 
of far less importance to the advancement of 
the cause than is generally supposed. Indeed 
it would be of no importance atall, were not 
the opinions of men so much influenced by 
the opinions of other men. Conversion is the 
work of the Spirit applying the truth of 
God to the soul. There is danger atall times 
that persons exercised with anxiety in refer- 
ence to their spiritual state may mistake the 
nature of these exercises, and confound the 
workings of mere human sympathies with 
true religious affections. But this danger is 
greatly increased by a prevailing excitement, 
and at such times far greater caution and 
scrutiny are necessary in the reception of 
members to the church. 

That a revival of religion is needed, there- 
fore, at the present time, is most true, but not 
a revival of fires which burn only to wither 
and destroy. An extensive revival of the 
spirit of prayer, of love to the Saviour, of love 
to souls, of confidence in God, of meekness 
and humility, of zeal which is according to 
knowledge, of enlightened attachment to the 
order of God’s house, is much needed at the 
present time. It should commence in the 
hearts of ministers and people. Both have 
much to repent of, and to forsake, before the 
blessing of a pare and salutary revival can be 
enjoyed. Reader, shall the work commence 
in your own heart ? 





Mr. Mann and the Boston Schoolmasters. 


The sécond article in the Teachers’ “ Re- 
marks,” is on the “ Prussian modes of instruc- 
tion, and use of Text Books.” The Secretary 
in his Report, gave an tof a reading 
lesson as conducted with an advanced clase 
in one of the Prussian schools. His account 
of it is this: 

“ The subject was a short piece of try 
describing « hunter’s life in Missouri. It was 
first read,—the reading being accompanied 
with appropriate criticisms as to pronuncia- 
tion, tone, &c. It was then taken up verse, 
by verse, and the pupils were required to give 
equivalent expressions in prose. ‘The teach- 
er then entered into an explanation of every 
part of it, in a sort of oral lecture, accompa- 
nied with occasional questions. This was 
done with the greatest minuteness. Where 
there was a geographical reference, he enter- 
ed at large into geography, where a reference 
to a foreign custom, he compared it with 
their customs at home; and thus, he explain- 
ed every part, And illustrated the illustrations 
themselves, until, after an entire hour spent 
upon six, four-line verses, he left them to 
write out the sentiment and the story in prose, 
to be produced in school the next morning. 
All this was done without the slightest break 
or hesitation, and evidently proceeded from a 
mind full of the subject, and having a ready 
command of all its resources.” 

This is found on p. 99-100 of Mr. Manu’s 
Seventh Annual Report, and we not only read 
it there with satisfaction, but with a wish that 
a similar method might be pursued with the 
same grade of classes in our own schools. 
The recitation was that of an advanced 
class; of course composed of children who 
are capable of comprehending such explana- 
tions, and of deriving benefit from the exer- 
cise. We ourselves have witnessed, with 
much pleasure, a similar method of illustrat- 
ing and making fast a reading lesson, by Mr. 
Pierce, late Principal of the Normal School 
at Lexington. It seemed to rouse into vigor- 
ous play all the faculties of the pupil’s mind, 
and to awaken a searching attention to every 
word in the lesson. Such exercises greatly 
assist the memory, especially when facts con- 
vected with geography, history, foreign cus- 
toms, &c., are embraced in the lesson. We 
would that all reading lessons in “ advanced 
classes,” were thus thoroughly attended to, 
A degree of interest hitherto unknown would 
soon be excited. 

In remarking on this passage, the Teach- 
ers say, “Now we beg leave to differ from the 
opinion of the Hon. Secretary, and to pro- 
nounee this method inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of public instruction, and by no means 
productive of the highest results. And in or- 





iderto treat the subject fairly we will state 
low ideas of the object of public instruction, 


and the ground upon which we have based 


public schools,” etc. all very just in itself, but) 
unfortunately, not specifically applicable to) 
the subject in hand. That was solely wheth- | 
er the “method,” described by Mr. Mano, is) 
a good one for teaching advanced classes in| 
reading. With most that the teachers say on 
this and the following page, we heartily coin- 
cide ; yet we see nothing in it to convince us 
that the method of conducting a recitation in 
reading, as described by Mr. Mann, is ineor- 
rect in theory, or injurious in its results. 

From this argument against the Prussian sys- 
tem of teaching to read, the Teachers proceed 
to say: “ To illustrate our meaning more fully, 
we invite attention to the following descrip- 
tion of Scotch schools,” etc. Then follows 
a quotation from the 66th page of Mr. Mann’s 
Report. Now we must confess that we do 
not see how this does illustrate the preceding 
reasonings, even on the supposition that those 
reasonings had been specifically directed 
against the errors supposed to be di u 
ed in the account of o reading recitation in a 
Prussian school. It furnishes occasion, it is 
true, for a good argument against excessive 
excitements, for which some af the Scotch 
schools (not the Prussian,) are, according to 
Mr. Mann greatly distinguished. But if it is 


argued that the most watchful attention to 
every shine -—wterveu m & reauing lesson— 


an exeitement if such it be called, occasioned 
by thoroughness in asking any questions con- 
nected with, and growing out of the lesson, 
which the pupils ought to be prepared to an- 
swer, is unfavorable to “active mental exer- 
tion on the part of the pupil,” or to “ habits of 
patient investigation,” we must entirely dis- 
sent. The things to be attained in teaching 
pupils to read, are, that they understand clear- 
ly and fully so far as it is possible, the mean- 
ing of what they read; and that they, by the 
use of proper tones, pauses, inflections, &c., 
convey that meaning intelligibly to others. 
No reader can convey the meaning of what 
he reads to another, till he understands it 
himself; therefore the first great object is to 
lead the pupils to an accurate and careful un- 
derstanding of what they read. To accom- 
plish this, no pains should be spared. The 
pupil should always be made to feel that the 
great object before him is, not merely to re- 
peat the words of his reading lesson, but to 
know all about it. He should study the les- 
son with the expectation that any question 
may be asked in connection with it by whieh 
the meaning may be made clearer. Halfan 
hour, or an hour, spent in this thorough man- 
ner, on a short reading lesson, would be far 
more beneficial to the pupils than if spent in 
merely pronouncing the words without this 
careful attention to their meaning. 
The Teachers say, p. 49, “ We believe it 
impossible, when the subjects presented to 
the mind of the pupil are many and various, 
that he should retain, fur any length of time, 
what the teacher imparts to him.” And again 
on the next page; “ We contend, that an al- 
lusion to a variety of subjects,in the same 
connection with the one to which the atten- 
tion of the pupil is mainly directed, not only 
precludes the possibility of his analyzing and 
classifying what is imparted to him, but so 
confuses his mind, that lie receives no dis- 
tinct impression of the subject of his regular 
study.” This is ail very true. But then we 
ask, what is “the one [subject] to which the 
attention of the pupil is mainly directed,” in 
a reading lesson? Is it not to understand, 
and to be abie to express, all the meaning of 
his author? And will any reasonable effort 
to accomplish this, prevent “his analyzing 
and classifying what is imparted tohim”? If 
an event which transpired in another coun- 
try, or a description of scenery, or of customs, 
or of travels, be the theme of his reading les- 
son, would not the pupil be better able to an- 
alyze, classify, aud distinctly to remember it, 
by recalling to mind the geographical posi- 
tion, government and climate of the country, 
together with the social condition of its in- 
habitants? In teaching arithmetic, we agree, 
of course, that arithmetic alone should occu- 
py the attention, and that occasional sallies 
into geometry, engineering, surveying, and 
geography, to amuse a class, would be both 
pernicious and absurd. 

The other subject on which the Teachers 
remark, is, Mr. Mann’s account of the Prus- 
sian hod of teaching arithmetic ; but as 
the only real question in debate is, whether 
be has used a certain word correctly, we 
pass it by without remark. f 

In regard to the “ radiant witticism,” as Mr. 
Mann is pleased to call it, respecting the 
great t of schools which he visited in 
the space. of six weeks, we could wish that 














Education had not found it necessary to con- 
fess a violation of the Christian Sabbath in or- 
der to evade its force. He says p. 78, “ And 
again; I spoke expressly of Sunday schools, 
—where secular, and such religious instruc- 
tion as they combine with secular, is given. 
Why restrict the ‘six weeks’ to ‘thirty-six 
days.” Do not 6 times 7 make 42? or is the 


cause of offence aguinst me?” And did he 
then spend the Sabbath in visiting schools 
devoted to “secular instracticn”—schools in 
which children are taught to neglect God’s 
bigh dto “R ber the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy”? That there should be 
such schools in a professedly Christian land, 
is lamentable ; but it is mortifying to know 
that the Secretary should have visited them 
for the purpose of obtaining secular informa- 
tion, and still more so, to find that informa- 
tion presented in an official document to the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The general tone and spirit of this second 
article of the Teachers “ Remarks,” is highly 
courteous and gentlemanly ; and the style is 
remarkably clear and appropriate. So far as 
these qualities are concerned, it may be pro- 
Jan unc nly fine specimen ofthe 
right manner of conducting a controversial 
discussion. Mr. Mann, however, paysa rath- 
er dubious compliment to himself, in the in- 
troductory paragraph of his reply to this arti- 
cle, in saying, “this, compared with the pre- 
ceding, savors of civilization.” If all he can 
say of it is that it “sarors of civilization,” 
what must be said of some parts of his “ Re- 
ply”? That on the 66 page, for instance, 
where he compares the schoolmasters to the 
heroes in Pope's Paradise of Fools, who 

* Strained from hard-bound brains eight lines a vear;” 











wittieism,” before alluded to, “ Here, at last, 


amida pool of Stygian waters, incapable of 


reflecting light, one rainbow hue gleams from 


our decision.” Then follows a page on “ the}a bubble of purer element ;” or such sarcasms 
object of the elementary instruction et ourjas are found on pages 80, and 88, to say noth- 


ing of succeeding ones? If all that can be 


| said of the tone and literary execution of this 


article is, that it “savers of civilization,” we 
respectfully ask the Hon. Secretary in what 
social or moral grade he expects au impartial 
and discerning public will place his “ Reply”? 





A GOOD DEACON, 


Those who have lived forty or fifty years, 
can recollect the time when the office of dea- 
con was held in high estimation. The fortu- 
nate incumbent was considered as occupying 
a place about mid-way between the minister 
and the people, aud hence he had a seat as- 
signed him half way up the pulpit, where he 
sat in solemn dignity during service. But in 
these latter days, he has a pew ona level with 
the rest of the worshippers, and is undistin- 
guished by any outward form of elevation. 
The office has also descended far iu public 
esteem; and no wonder, for it has been treat- 
ed with a levity sufficient to bring almost any 
thing into disrepute. For this degradation of 
a thiug sacred, many of the most popular lec- 
turers in some departments of moral reform 
are to a great extent responsible. Grave dea- 
cons have not unfrequenily stood in the way 
of their radical movements, and they have set 
themselves to work in earnest, by all the pow- 
er of satire and ridicule, to“ break down” their 
influence. Hence, when they have wanted to 
say a sharp or witty thing, they have selected 
some deacon, and held him up for the scorn 
or amusement of a gaping audience, Many 
sober, considerate people have listened and 
laughed with the rest, little aware that what 
was sport to them, was deat‘) to the dignity 
and sacredness of an office which they ought 
to have protected. 

There doubtless are some very unworthy 
deacons, as there are unworthy men in every 
office, divine and human; but there are also 
many who “ use the office of a deacon, being 
found blameless.” 1 knew one such who fill- 
ed the station through more than half of along 
life, and filled it creditably. He regularly vis- 
ited his pastor once a week, and inquired if 
there was any way in which he could aid 
him, either in his temporal affairs, or his pa- 
rochial duties. He often visited the sick, the 
aged and the poor, and from his.own funds, 
as well as from the church treasury, minister- 
ed to their necessities. He was constant in 
his attendance at the meetings of the church, 
and preamp to sustain the appointed services, 
His talents were small, and his pecuniary 
ability was resteicted, but all he had was de- 
voted to the cause of Christ, and no good ob- 
ject was treated with’ coldness or neglect. 
His family was well reguleed, and presented 
a lovely model of a househow ruled in love 
by its pious head. He lived benyed and re- 
spected by all; and died in Christian-riamph, 
universally lamented. A Pasta, 





For the Christian Watchman. 
‘The darkest day by to-morrow will pass away,’ 
To the Baptist Society in M——. 

It came to pass on a ‘cortain day, being the 
first day of the year, that the flock, both old 
and young, gathered around their shepherd. 
Lay aside your crook awhile, said they, and 
we will wait upon you. With our wool will 
we clothe you, and will feed you with our 
flesh and milk, and will protect your feet with 
our skins. And so it was. Before the as- 
sembly was broken up, the shepherd arose, 
and tremblingly, for it was all new work to 
him, spoke as follows. 

“The darkest day by to-morrow will pass 
away.” This is an old adage, but no less true 
on that account. Constantly do we find it 
verified. We should therefore be encouraged 
though not a star should twinkle in our fir- 
mament. How different from those of its 
predecessor are the auspices under which 
this new year is ushered in! Then Canopus 
knitted his shaggy eye-brows, and cast upon 
usa most withering frown. The whole heaven 
was mantied in black, and from its massy bo- 
som every now and then the forked lightning 
leaped. For some time previously the wind 
had been moaning sadly, assuring all that a 
tempest was gathering. Because time, whose 
slow testimony is final in all controversies, 
had decided that God was true though all as- 
trologers should be lars, the indignation of 
the wise knew no control. When that year 
had passed like all before it, and the great 
king of day arose and bade his coursers speed 
on another grand tour through his vast do- 
mains, the storm burst with a loud and terri- 
ble crash, und its outer edge swept by usWith 


a merciless fury. If we were not prostrated 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of | 90 thanks are due either to Eolus or Jupiter, 


but to Him alone who atteinpers the storm to 
the shorn lamb. 
It hus been- found that to this age of light 


and refinement the rules of discipline pre- 


scribed by Jesus are inapplicable. They are 
unphilosophical, for they are not in keeping 
with the course of nature. In nature the flash 
ever precedes the peal. And it is said that 


Multiplication Table, to be belied, to find] the most sagacious dogs bite before they bark. 


It is also much more safe and expeditious to 
hang a person first, and then try him; for it is 
to be presumed that he who hangs upon a 
tree is cursed. Therefore, the Bible to the 
contrary notwithstanding, impeach your bro- 
ther in the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion, before he has any warning of your 
movements. Let who may escape, be careful 
that you smite to the ground the leader of the 
flock. So was Jesus treated, and why should 
his servants look for anything better? When 
the care-worn pastor has come to humble 
himself with his people, when he has called 
in his sentinels, and laid aside his shield, be- 
cause he is in the bosom of bis family, and 
no enemy is supposed to be near, then is the 
time, draw the sword and stab him under the 
fifth rib. If yot put on your long face and 


your periection robe inade of the skin of the 
old serpent, you need not fear the encounter. 


It will be as much as his reputation for piety 


is worth to turn upon you. 


1 well remember the pattering of the hail 


on that dark day. To my whirling brain it 
seemed to say, “If 1 know myself, I do love to 
hear the truth—the whole truth. But I am not 
edified by our pastor’s preaching. There is 
no gospel in it. 
to come out from Babylon. Religion costs 
too much. Only think of ii, my brethren, 
seventeen hundred dollars are paid right out 


I feel that itis time for me 








or on page 76, where he says of the “ radiant 


for preaching in this town, and all to support 
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CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 


|sectarianiem. [accuse no one. But people 
| €Xpeet to merit salvation by supporting imin- 
jisters, It isa dreadful thing to forsake Christ 
the only foundation, and trast in our own 
work. Lhave decided, therefore, to keep ™) 
own money, lest 1 should make it my saviour, 
were I] to pay it out for religions purposes. 
I shall steal my preaching, and I hope that 
my dishonesty will be the means of keeping 
jme humble.” “Amen!” said one. “ Bless 
the Lord, my brother ; stand fast in the liberty 
= Christ!” said another. Then altogether 
| they sung, “My Bible leads to glory,” “My 
| Bible leads to glory,” “My Bible leads to 





1 blame you not, my flock. Neither you 
norl had any share in raising the wind. Do 
you see the beam afloat on the bosom of the 
wave yonder? It rises and falls with the 
swelling of the water. It is not moved by 
its own will. It is its misfortune to be adrift. 
On the contrary, that majestic oak, lifting ite 
bare limbs to the inclement sky, has braved 
the storms of centuries without moving a 


We were not rooted in the knowledge of the 
truth and the love of Jesus. Let us learn by 
our narrow escape, never to allow ourselves 
to be adrift, though the breath of heaven 
should not move the lightest down. 

The times are changed. The cheerful light 
of day beams upon us once more. My spirit 
enbonde itoclf, aud throws off its heavy load. 
The sympathy of which I stood in so much 
need, you kindly and abundantly afford. You 
come to me full of happiness, and I should be 
the most ungrateful of beings should I not 
imbibe the same spirit. You lift up your 
open hands to bless me. May I and mine 
prove worthy of your favors. By me every 
expression of kindness, however small, is 
highly appreciated. From such a depth did 1 
start on the journey of life, that 1 never ex- 
pected to merit the esteem of my fellow men. 
Ishudder when I think of the horrid, ever- 
lasting twilight in which I spent the first 
twenty years of my existence. My course 
since has been through pathless and tangled 
wildernesses, and over cloud-capped moun- 
tains of difficulties. When a boy, | chose the 
society of the aged, and now I am far more 
familiar with the mighty dead than with the 
living. The consequence is, that I am stiff 
and antiquated, aud bear not the stamp now 
in current demand. 1 wonder that I have any 
friends. I have marked out for myself an ar- 
duous line of conduct. And for all my toil I 
expected no other reward than the .approba- 
tion of God and of my own conscience. But 
Isee before me whet I never anticipated.— 
All that people now expect of their pastor, is, 
to skim lightly over the surface, and to be 
amused with the rustling of the dead leaves. 
If, on the contrary, some odd individual lays 
out his strength to turu up the rich soil that 
has remained fallow for an entire generation, 
you will presently see groups with darkened 
brows, whispering ominously that the glory 
is departed from Israel. “We never hired 
this fellow to cut up the land on this fashion. 
Fhe charming jingle of withered leaves is 
gone. When he ascends the pulpit he does 
not search the scriptures as his predecessors, 
When this fellow goes to work, the roots and 
rocks from the depths below are flying so 
thick, that it isas much as one’s life is worth 
to take a nap. We have no faith in such 
business. There is nota word of gospel in 
his sermons. The gospel is so plain that he 
that runneth may understand it. But it is 
more than I ean do, though I sit down and 
rub my eyes, to understand all that he says. 
I can tell when the truth is preacied—I feel 
it right in here (laying his hand on his sto- 
mach.) But our pastor does not make me 
feel, and therefore he is an heretic. There 
will never be a revival under such preaching, 
Ihave often said it, and I say it again, that 
our pastor will never be the means of convert- 
ingasoul. The chureh in B—— have an ad- 
mirable man. The meeting-house is crowded 
with attentive hearers. But we shall come 
to nothing.” 

Sodo this age pay the student. As I am 
acquainted with the town of B ,and with 
their popular minister, it may not be amiss to 
state briefly in what the secret of their pros- 
perity consists, and then you may judge 
whether they are to be envied or not. Rev- 
Mr. C. is a gentleman, and the very ideal of a 
preacher of the nineteenth century. His ser- 
mons are quite ingenious, and are sometimes 
topical, and sometimes textual in their ar- 
rangement. When of the former kind, he 
takes about a cubic inch of common soap, 
and with a stiff brush he works and blows 
till he has filled a hogshead with lather and 
bubbles. His dear people flounder away in 
it, as if in a sea of glory. When of the latter 
class, he takes a small grain of thought, about 
the size of a pea, and rollsit through Web- 
ster’s great dictionary, just as boys do a snow 
ball. When it has swollen toa certain big- 
ness, he writes on the different sides of it, 
something in the manner of the quarters of 
the world on a globe, “ firstly, secondly,” &c., 
and works in his remarks and inferences in 
the manner of the islands on the earth. It is 
probable that all these bodies of land meet 
somewhere, though the eye cannot discover 
any connection between them. These dis- 
courses create tremendous excitement, just as 
puppet shows do among children. 

You may wonder how he can keep the 
more intelligent part of the congregation to_ 
gether. But to this he is fully equal. He 
says that a great deal of the time he does not 
feel like studying. His health cannot bear 
the confi t. He considers visiting as 
his special vocation. He constantly goes 
about his own parish, and bas not the least 
objection to cross over into his neighbor's 
field; and carries a vast quantity of plasters 
with him constantly. What these plasters 
are made of,] am not able to say. To my 
unpractised eye they look like soft soap.— 
These he spreads on the stomachs of men, 
women and children, and most always suc- 
ceeds in drawing their hearts clean out of 
their bodies. And will people go away and 
leave their hearts behind ? . 

But you, | am persuaded, are made of stern- 
er stuff. I have pursued ‘quite a different 
course, and you have given mea very sub- 
stantial token of your approbation. You knew 
when you came that | had no loud sounding 
trumpet. Your object was not to encircle 
your own brows with glory, but to comfort 
me, and by your kindly feelings to promote 
union and interest among yourselves. I wish 
not to parade you before the world, any far- 














glory,” &c. | 


hair’s breadth from its original position. The | 
gale found us in the condition of the log.— | 


T_T 








for mine is not the only spirit that has been 
lacerated in these strangely «disjointed times 
The end of the last year was better with us 
than the beginning. Happy as the present 
commentes, may its end find you more bles- 
sed. And when the sun with you will rise 
and set no more, when the moon will cease to 
wax and wane, may you be clad in the gar- 
ments of salvation, and sing the song of Mo- 


ses and the Lamb with those who walk before 


the throne. 


Your affectionate pastor, Campanian, 





WHAT SHOULA THE ANSWER HAVE BEEN? 


“ Do you suppose that they actually believe 
| it, said a young friend to mea few days since ? 
| Do they really anticipate an eternity of un- 
speakable wretchedness for many of theie 
| fellow men?” This question of my friend 
| was the result ofa conversation on the eterni- 
ity of punishment between two members of an 
evangelical chureh, She had listened to it 
| with much attention, and when it had ceased, 
and we were alone the above inquiry was pro- 
posed, with an air of grave earnestness min- 
| gled however with an appearance of some in- 
leredulity. Having assured her that there was 
no doubt’ but that such was the conviction of 
the individuals to whose conversaticn she 
had been listening, I inquired the reason of 
her proposing the question. She spoke soime- 
what hesitatingly. “ Why Ido not think they 
act as if they believed it. It seems as if such 
a sentiment would induce them to labor con- 
tinually for the conversion of those who are 
exposed to such a fearful doom.” I will not 
record my answer. I felt that it was insuffi- 
cient and that the question had been evaded. 

My young friend had been educated in what 
is termed the more liberal school of christian- 
ity. She was naturally contemplative and in- 
quiring. [had many times observed that it 
was seldom she made an attempt to refute 
sentiments opposing those which she held by 
a general process of reasoning. They seemed 
always to be met by objections arising from a 
seeming variance between opinion and prac- 
tice. 

So far as] am capable of judging her ob- 
jections are prompted neither by conceit nor 
intolerance. The question to which I have 
referred claimed an honest and candid an- 
swer. But what could [have said? Thatthe 
lives of the majority of evangelical church 
members are in accordance with the uncom- 
promising doctrines which they profess to be- 
lieve. Surely not, for such a reply would 
have been inconsistent with the truth. Should 
I have stated that the practice of numbers in 
the Christian church is grossly at variance 
with their profession; that within its sacred 
enclosure there are few who obey the last in- 
junction of their risen Saviour. Such would 
have been the truth; but a truth painful to 
concede, and difficult to utter. 

How much does the cause of the Redeemer 
suffer by the inconsistency of those who have 
covenanted the most closely to observe his 
precepts! And when will the church arise to 
convert, in the strength of righteousness, the 
world ? Y¥. 


} 





For the Watchman. 


Capital Punishment. 


Mr. Eprror,—I am pleased with your an- 
swer to my inquiry as it seems to contain a 
frauk avowal of your sentiments. As you do 
not wish to discuss this subject, 1 will ask for 
only a small space in your paper to express 
my opinion. 1. The command cited by you 
(Ex. 21: 6) did enjoin capital punishment in 
the Hebrew state; but, as you rightly sup- 
posed, I can not persuade myself, that the 
same command enjoins the same punishment 
inour state. ‘The civil laws of Moses, as such, 
I do not regard binding(1) in our civil relations, 
2. The law given to Noah, you believe was 
given “tothe whole human race.” I have no 
opinion different from yours, as to “the con- 
struction of the passage, in Hebrew,” but I 
think your inference as to its perpetuity, needs 
confirmation. There are good reasons, in my 
view, which show that the Noachie law, as 
such, was not given to the whole human race 
—in all ages. The eating of blood (Gen. 9: 4) 
was prohibited by that law. But does it fol- 
low, that men in all ages should abstain from 
that article (2) From Gen. 9:5, we may infer 
that ifa beast killed a man, its life was to be 
taken. Is this also enjoined in our time 7(3) 
The Blood-avenger was authorized by the 
Noachic law. Is this office to be revived 74) 
3. As to those who are in favor of the abo- 
lition of capital punishment, I do not know, 
that “the Orthodox” are so nearly infallible 











| The parce! has been returned aecording to 
the direetion. May he whose conagience has 
compelled bim te restere what he had wrong. — 
fully taken, flad forgiveness at the mercy seat, 
jand hereafter engage in better business than 
the borrowing of sermons either with or with. | 
out leave. 


| 


An Appeal from the West. —_ more days then they now do. 


A letter bas beea put inte our bands from “A Trew. | 
jeller in the West,” Messrs Sharp | 
and Llague, of this city, which makes an earnest ap- 


addressed to Rew 


| peal for more laborers ia that vast aed important pan 
| of owe country. After referring to the state of things in 
| the three principal cities, New-Orleans, Si. Loum, aad 
| Cimemnati, sumbennag now about a quarter of a million 
i inbabviants, the wrier proceeds : 

| After having repeatedly examined, and I 
trust impartially weighed all the reasons 
which have been assigned for the present 
state of things, | have been constrained to be- 
lieve that au.ong the chief detects bitherto, 
has been the want of efficient and well adapt- 
ed Baptist ministers, We have not, indeed, 
a superabundance of them in any part of our 
country ; but the disproportion of them else- 
where is certainly not ae great as here. One 
reason for this is found io the fact that minis- 
ters of this description have generally received 
amore Zenerous remuneration elsewhere, and 
because it is now, in too many cases, as in 
the days of Paul, that all seek their own, not 
the things of Christ; therefore these posts of 
hardships and self denial have not been oceu- 
pied by such men. Unquestionably there is 
greater difficulty in meeting the requisitions 
here, than in those parts of our country where 
the population is more homogeneous in char- 
acter, and the views and practices of Baptists 
are in more perfect harmony. ‘This—though 
a point of principal difficulty in a church 
formed in one of our western cities, having 
very co | g ite leading bers 
the representatives of half a dozen somewhat 
diverse circles, from the North and the South, 
the old world and the new, the liberal and 
the rigil—is yet not insuperable to a man of 
ready tact, and who may be willing to exer- 
cise the wisdom and humility of a true Chris- 
tian eclecticism, determined to cull the best 
from every quarter, and to adapt himeelf to 
the requisitions of such an exigency. Instead 
of looking on in sullen despair while these di- 
versities engender confusion and conflict, he 
will with prudent sagacity make this very di- 
versity minister to the strength and efficacy 
of the whole body, by properly balancing the 
various parts so as to prevent schism, and 
promote healthy vigor. Jt seems to me that 
a man of Paul’s spirit, determiued, in a good 
sense of the words, to become all things to all 
men, that he might harmonize and profit 
them, would rejoice in such an opportunity of 
teaching by precept and example too, how 
sweet and blessed it is to give up our subor- 
dinate notions, and habits, and cherished 





j more devoutly ou that day, 


j donk, found guil 


the kh of December, than tO BPY other 
and we beliewe that the manner te wtihe 
day is olwerved by Episcopalians and Pa 1 
* Iranght with evils to the Couse of 

, Tehran. 
Nevertheless, if anyone i disposed te 
more carnestly, and epiritmally, and a 
wede Pot obyee: 


* ould de w on 


to it, for we wish that they 


Bisuor Ospenvons.—The court of Risk. 


Ops have passed sentence on Bishop Onder. 
ty of the charges of immoral 
conduct urged against him. ‘The following 
a the sentence : 
“hie herehy ordered and declared 
sentence of this court upon the r ve + 
suspension from the office of a Bis 
Church of God, and from all the fon te 
+ sacred ministry ; and this Court de - 
Y pronounce and that the R 
erend Benjamin Tredwell Ouderdeok te _ 
pended from all exercise of his Episcopal ong 
ministerial functions ; sud de order p aw 
notice of this seutence, wees raul cance, 


be communicated hy the A Bestop 
under his hand and Mey rd ecclesleannt} 


authority of every diocese of this Chureh, 
(Seal.) Given under my hend end 
this the 3d day of January, A.D, 1843, 
Puicanpen Cuase, Senior Bi 
and President of the Coan.” 


Hasmiron Literary ann Tarprosicas by. 
stTITUTION.— The annual catalogue for a4 
exhibits « toral of 237 students, vte: Resntent 
Graduates, 2; Theological m8, 
Collegiate Department, 138; Academie De- 
partment, 59. Of the students in 
16 are in the Senior class, 16 in the Junior, 
and 6 in Partial Course, Of those in the Col. 
leginte Department, there are Seniors, 90; Ju. 
niors, 45; Sophomores, 37 ; Freshen, 35, 
This truly valuable insti ion appears to 
be ina highly flourishing state, a fret in whieh 
we heartily rejoice. ht hasan able 
consisting of nine gentlemen, each eminent 
in his department, and sends forth each ene. 
ceeding year, a large number of young men 
to labor in the great work of enlightening and 
saving the world. May it long continue te 
enjoy prosperity. 








A Genuine Butt.—The New York Evan. 
gelist in its first number in the new year, hap 
the following: “ If any of our distant eubserib. 
ers, fail to reecive the Evangelist from any 
cause, they are requested to inform us through 
their Postmaster.” All who do not see this 
notice therefore, will please attend to the re. 
quest. 





American Trave.cen.—This paper com- 
mences the year in a new dress, with a new 
editor, though not an unknown, nor inexpe- 
rienced one--Mr, Feapixanp Axpnews, whose 
talents and indastry have formerly given so 
much value and interest to the columns of the 
Boston Recorder. We know of no man in 
whose hands the Traveller would be more 











preferences, so as to edify the body of Christ, 

Well educated ministers, no matter where 
or how educated, imbued largely with the 
spirit of their Master, able to preach, and not 
generally abliged to read instead, lavjng good 
common sense, with their faculties exercised 
to discern clearly and quickly between the 
essential and circumstantial, and how far the 








former, who have warm hearts and a generous 

regard forthe good and the true, wherever 

seen, and however diluted and obscured,— 

such men need pot fear a failure in either of 
these cities, 

What, let me ask, would now be the effect on 
“the Old Bay State,” or on New-England, 
and on our missionary and other evangelical 
operations, at home and abroad, if, instead of 
nine or ten flourishing churches, we had 
scarce half of one in Boston? Yet that would 
be but a fuir representation of the state of 
things at present in these great western cities, 
I put it therefore to your consciences, and 
those of the brethren who ought to feel and 
act in such a crisis, whether J am not fully 
justified in doing what I cannot forbear to do. 
As long as I live, 1 will not fail to ery aloud 
and spare not, “men or Isnarn, ney!” 


a 


VARIETY. 


Mosiricent Cuanities.—The late John 
Parker, of Roxbury, says the Daily Advertiser, 
has by his will made a series of munificent 
bequests to our useful and charitable societies. 





as to give convincing weight to their oj 8 
aside froin evidence. And I had supposed, 
that the Biblical argument in reference to cap- 
ital punishment, did not depend upon the be- 
lief, preaching or practice of Universalists. 
ONE wuo pip Nor vore. 
New Hampshire. 


*(1) Nevertheless the fact that God gave them 
is proof that they are not unjust in themselves, 
nor do they contain any provisions which are 
“ barbarous” or“ cruel.” If they are not “bind- 
ing” on us simply because they are in the 
Mosaic law, yet it is safe for us to adhere to 
them unless we have proof that they are abro- 
gated by equal authority. ° 

(2) Certainly. Does not our friend recollect 
that the same provision is confirmed by all the 
Apostles? Acts 15: 20, 28. This, as well as 
the provision requiring the death of the mur- 
derer is a part of the law of Christ. And the 
laws of Christ he wil! admit, we suppose, are 
intended for all men in all ages. 

(3) By all means. The laws of inost Chris- 
tian nations, we believe, require this. And 
a refusal or neglect to destroy a beast which 
had gored a human being, would be unpardon- 
able trifling with human life. 

(4) It exists already. The prosecuting at- 
torney and the sheriff perform that office in 
our times, and In other respects the modern 
practice conforms in effect to the ancient. 

As to the belief and the preaching of Uni- 
versalists, we referred to a few facts simply to 
show that there is a strange sympathy between 
those who would do away the temporal and 
eternal sanctions of the divine law. These 
facts, we still think are worth remembering; 
and ifwe mistake not thev teach a lesson. 





RESTITUTION. 


On Saturday evening last, some person rang 
the door bell at the house of one of our city 
pastors, and suddenly retired, leaving a par- 
cel, which was found to contain a number of 
manuscript sermons. A brief note, in a dis- 
guised hand, was enclosed stating that they 
were “borrowed without leave” from » 
and making the request that they might be re- 
turned to the right place. Several of the ser- 
mons, it appeared from endorsements, had 
been preached more than once. Whether 








ther than your example may benefit others ; 





they Lad ever been delivered since they were 
thus borrowed, was not apparent. 


Ani plete and not wholly correct list of 
them has been published, but the following 
is, we believe, accurate, The sum of @34 
000 is left for charitable purposes, as follows: 
$4000 each to the Farm School, Howerd Be- 
nevolent Society, and Massachusetts Tem- 
perance Society; $5000 each to the Widows’ 
Society, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and the 
Blind Asylum ; $2000 each to the Boston Dis- 
pensary and the Natural History Society ; and 
$3000 to the Seatman’s Aid Soeiety. 

In addition to these bequests, Mr. Parker 
leaves $60,000 to be devoted to public char- 
itable purposes, after the death of his widow, 
Of this he gives $50,000 to Harvard Univer- 
sity for the support and aid of sueh scholars 
as shall exhibit peculiar natural capacities for 
any science taught in that inst#ution, that 
their education may he carried to the highest 
desirable point. This bequest is not intended 
for the assistance of poor students merely, but 
to afford facilities for the highest cultivation 
of the most marked talent, wherever it may 
be found. Its aid is to be granted either to 
graduates or undergraduates, and to assist 
their education either in this country or jn 
Europe. The Governor of the Common- 
wealth, and its Chief Justice, with the Presi- 
dent of the American Academy, are named as 
a coinmittee to supervise the application of 
this fund. The remaining $10,000 of the sum 
above alluded to, is devised to the Massachu- 
setts Hospital, for the support of free beds in 
that institution, in addition to the number ex- 
isting at the day of his death. Mf thie addi- 
tional number be not kept up, this sum is to 
pass tothe Farm School, in addition to the 
bequests mentioned above. 
Cunistas.—Qome of our readers have ex- 
pressed their dissent from the views of our 
correspondent “ Y.” in regard to the attention 
due to the day popularly called Christmas. 
We supposed of course that they would, yet 
we were willing to let the writer's views be 
fairly exhibited, as it was done in a kind and 
serious spirit. It is understood, of course, 
that we de not endorse these views, for as it 
is not posrible to fix on the day of the year io 
which the Saviour was born, and as the day 


latter may be sacrificed 80 as to promote the | *¥*re that the views which he there 
differ in some important respects from 


useful or sure to prosper, and we wish our 
esteemed friend much success in bis new 
field of labor. 





Tar Resonnection.—An article on a very 
interemting branch of this subject, from our 
well known correspondent “ D.,” will be found 
on the first page of this paper. We are 


of many other writers, but we allow the writer 
to speak for himself. They are of course 
open to examination, and we shall be happy 
to allow any one who may write with equal 
seriousners, ability, and love of truth, the use 
of our columns for this purpose. 

Honor to wuom Honor 18 pue.—At the 
Commencement of the University of Alaba- 
ma, Dec. 23d, the degree of Doctor of 

was conferred on the Rev. H J, Ripley, 
Professor of Sacred thee aa Pastoral 
Duties in the Newtou Theological Iuatitution, 








(GP The New-York Observer, on cone 
mencing ite twenty-third volume, repeats the. 
determination of its conductors to 

firmly to the principles on which that paper 
has hitherto been conducted. It is p 5 
to see here and there a steady, consistent and 
conservative paper, maintaining its position ip 
defiance of all the currents and cross currents 
of ever changing opinions. The conductors 
of the Observer do not rest their claims for 
patronage on the size of their sheet, for they 
seem to be well aware that an extended eure 
face cannot make up for a want of depth, ner 
any addition to the quantity atone for ache , 
ciency in the quality of their weekly reading 
matter. That paper has a very extensive eit. 
culation. wi 
Deatnor Bensamin Rossen —This patri- 
arch of the type, and of the chair editorial, died 
in this city on Saturday last, at the age of eighty~ 
four years. His life has been en active end event- 
ful one. He has enjoyed » large shareef the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow citizens and 
has filled many important points of honor end ase- 
fulness. His funeral was attended on Wednesday 
by a large number of citizens, and by severe! #- 
cieties of which he had been » member. 





Extixction or Stavens.—At the late pob- 
lic meeting in opposition to slavery, held ia 
Wilmington, Delaware, it was stated thet 
three fourths of the inhabitants of the Bate 
are ready to sign a petition for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in that State, granting 
moderate compensation to the ownert-— 
There are only about 3000 in the Steve, Kis 
also said that Thomas H. Benton, U. 8. Sen- 
ator from Missouri, is about to submit s pro 
position to the Legislature of thet State, for 
the abolition of slavery there. 


(GF We learn that Rev. Honsce T. Love, 
late missionary to Greece, has accepted the 
unanimous eall of the ehurch in Prot Hill, 
R. 1. (near Providence) to become their pee 
tor, aud bas entered on his lebors. 








(F" The New-Hampshire Baptiat Register 
is discontinued, and its subscription het sold 
out to the proprietors of the Christian Reflect- 
or, a8 we learn from the first number of the 
latter paper for the present yeor. 

(> Rev. Casworen Rowains and the Rev 

Ws. Maeve, of this city, are Chaplains to the 


House of Representatives for the presest se 
sion. 





cra fourth trial to elect a Mayor and five 


Aldermen, is ordered on Monday ne xt. 





The jail and house of correction in Piy- 


is not mentiored in the Scriptures as of the mouth county have been without an cecapaat 








least importance, we pay no more regard to! since the 17th of December. 
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sn Faicfield, on the 20th ult. in the 72d year of | Geslemen of the yoy | ae 
his age. That paper says: We have taken upon ourselves the obligations re- 


ferred to, to ard them to bring their case belore | 
| the common juticial tribune! of the Union for its | 
| decision. For pursuing this course, every step of | 


On Teens — Messrs Murdock and Thurston. 
On Claums— Messrs. Newhall and Whitecy. 
On Parishes and Religious Socicticon— Meast®. 
ham. 
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Sherman was born at Woburn, Mass. 
uo ae, 1773 He was educated at Yale 
College, where he was graduated in 1792. 
He was appointed @ tutor in the College in 
1795, afterwards read law snecessively with 
the late Chief Justice Elisworth, Judge Reeve 
and Judge Baldwin, of this city. He wns ad- 
tnitted to the bar in New Haven, in 1796, and 
immediately afterwards established himselfin 
practice in the Courts of Fairfield, where he 
soon rose to eminence in his profession. He 
represented the town of Norwalk in the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the May and O-tober sessions 
1798. In 1807 he removed to Pairfield. In 
May, 1814, he was elected by the people of 
thie State a member of the upper house in the 
Legislature, and was retained in that situation 
by annual elections, until May, 1818. He 
continued his professional practice with dis- 
tinguished reputation and success, until May, 
1840, when he accepted the appointment of 
a Judge of the Superior Court and the Su- 
preme Court of Errors, and left the bar, of 
which, during a period of forty-four years he 
had been an ornament and a shining light, to 
dignify and adorn the bench. The state of 
his health obliged him to resign that situation 
in May, 1842. 

In 1814, Mr. Sherman, then a member of 
the upper House in the Legislature of this 
State, was designated by the General Assem- 
bly as oue of che delegates from this State 
to the Convention at Hartford in December of 
that year. 

Judge Sherman was a nephew of Roger 
Sherman,ofrevoluti j y. ‘toamind 
of the highest order, at once briiliantand pro- 
found, he added the embellishments of litera- 
ture and science, and the graces of Christian- 
aly. 
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Editor's Table. 

Tae Porit Cycrorepta, and Christian Min- 
ister’s panion ; containing three hundred 
and sixty Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons ; 

and eighty-two Essays on Biblical Learning. 

Theological Studies and the Composition and 

Delivery of Sermons. By the author of “Sketch- 

es ‘and Skeletons of Sermons,” “ Christian Dai- 
ly Portion,” and “ Select Sermons for Famil 

ing.” The London edition of wr vol- 
umes complete inone. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Boston: Sarton & Peirce. 

This is a royal octavo volume of upwards 
of six hundred pages, closely printed, and oc- 
cupied as indicated in the title page. The 
sermons and sketches are from the most emi- 
nent preachers in England, and some from 
those in this country. It will be a valuable 
accession to the preacher's library, if rightly 
used, for if David cannot wear Saul’s armor 
with any propriety, or hope of success, yet 
the time will come when David will want ar- 
mor which will fit him, and he will do well 
to examine the material and structure of the 
armor of all the successful warriors whom he 
knows, that he may know how to construct 
and use his own to the best advantage. 





Tar Convent Bevt, ann oruer Poems. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth, New York: John S. 
Taylor. 

Those who have read the prose writings of 
this talented authoress, will be prepared to 
give a hearty welcome to a volume of poetry 
from the same pen. Her musings breathe the 
same spirit that glows from the pages of her 
more didactic works. The aim is utility, as 
well as gratification, and the reader will arise 
from the perusal profited as well as pleased. 





Tue Warr : acollection of Poems. Cambridge, 
n Owen. 
This is a book of fine poems, mostly short, 


quired by the Constitation, before entering u the 
Tocberge of our official duties. - 

It is Ht and becoming at this time, and ia this 
place to make a peblie acknowledgment to that 
great and good Being, whose watchful providence 
notices the falling sparrow, and guides the destiny of 
nations, for his mercies to our fathers in years that 
are gone, and for his kindnegs to the present people 
of the Commonwealth, in conducting them through 
the vicissitudes of another year, and again bringing 
their repr her, in this their ancient 
and peaceful capitol. 
I learn from the Treasurer that the receipts darting es 9st n 


isit, were. 
Exclusive of the amount received on account of the 
Sta! 








te tax, 8,000 09 
Aud balance on hand, Jan. 1, 18H, ‘$,740 67 
Making. Sh0,7h ot 
Teo this should be added the amount of the State tax 
intended for the service of i544, and payable on or 
before F. 1, iddo, _67,000 vo 
Amounting in the whole to $447,736 OF 
is was the provision made by the last L lature 
to defray the current expenses of Iti, to pay 
the scrip failing due that year, $47,535 0. nits 
Phe ex, tures of the year have been Sil5,30) 74 
The debi paid, 47,535 0S 
“< pA S625 2 
Showing that the ex uy have e i 
vanene made for them the sun of $15,008 73 


This excess of expenditures is explained by the 
sums paid to County ‘Treasurers, the Rolls of State 
Paupers and Lunatic accounts, and the amount paid 
the Militia, beyond the estimates for these purposes. 
The amount paid for paupers is $82,641 41, and 
exceeds the estimate $9,506 40. 

Whether a State tax will be necessary to meet 
the wants of the Treasury the present year, will de- 
pend very much upon the amount of dividends re- 
ceived from the Western Railroad, the modification 
of the pauper law, and the expense of the Legisla- 
ture. 

$46,450 00 of the State debt falls due in 1845, 
and $37,141 in 1846. Besides this we owe noth- 
ing until 1857. The debt of $1,000,000, incurred 
to pay our subscription to the Western Railroad, 
falls due in 1857. 

The shares at par will pay that debt, leaving on 
hand a sinking fund of $283,718 17. 

Our public funds are in a satisfactory condition. 
The School fund, which commenced in 18%, 


amounts at this time to $711,423 96 
This is safely invested. 
There are belonging to this fund notes for land 
sold in the State of Maine prier to April, 1337, 
and on real estate, amounting to $38, 100 70 
Making "9719,528 66 
Since this fund was established there has beeu re- om 
ceived as interest, and paid to the towns for the 
use of schools, 730,185 58 
The Western Railroad Sinking Fund is : 283,718 47 
We haye paid in interest on the Western Rail 
road Scrip, $223,529 67 


It is certainly a matter of just congratulation to 
the people of Massachusetts, that these large sums 
have been received into their Treasury, and more 
than a million of dollars funded as above stated, whilst 
the ordinary expenses of the Government, including 
akout $200,000 which have been expended upon 
that noble institution at Worcester, for the insane, 
have been regularly paid, with but one State tax, 
and that for only $75,000, during a period of thir- 
teen years. 
The amount paid for the support of State paupers 
in 1837, was $89,574 56. In 1843, it was $56,- 
792 35, and in 1844, $69,540 11. ‘This large and 
increasing item in the expenses of the State de- 
mands the attention of the vag mae 

I am not aware that any other State adopts our 
mode of supporting that class of paupers; and 
whether it is the best and most economical mode 
that can be devised, may well be inquired into. It 
is difficalt to draw the line between a system dic- 
tated by an enlightened and liberal-hearted haman- 
ity, and one which would tax the industrious and 
virtuous portion of the community, to support the 
idle and the vicious. 
The records of the Legislature show a very great 
inequality between the sums drawn from the treasu- 
Hd by the different towns and counties in the State 
ur the support of paupers, compared with their 
— and the number of paupers returned.— 

ether this apparent inequality is produced by 

the actual number of paupers, by the length of time 
they are on expense, or by a diferent mode of ad- 
ministering the law, can only be determined by a 
careful investigation. It may be well questioned 
whether the same caution and economy will be ob- 
served by towns in regard to the expenses incurred 
for the support of the poor within their limits, when 
the State is to pay those expenses, as when a 
towns themselves are to bear the burden. ‘Te 
whole — is one of great importance to the Com- 
monwealth, and I deem it my duty to submit it to 
your deliberate consideration. 

The reports of the several officers of the State Pris- 
on represent the affairs of that institution to be in a 





selecced from a great variety of authors, and 
very beautifully printed... The principle of 
selection appears to have been poetic sizn- 
plicity; so tLat we have here a collection of 
rare, yet beautiful pieces, which, as the mod- 
est lily bends its neck eveu under the weight 
of the morning dew, are not made prominent 
in the company of bolder strains. Its title, 
“Toe Ware,” is net approprim@e, as in the 
first place it leads one to expect a collection 
of poems from authors unknown, and in the 

d place, people will be obliged 
to consulta dictionary to find out ite meaning. 
Still the pieces are uncommonly select arid 
pure. 








ConversaTIoNns ON SOME OF TRE OLD Poets: 
By James Lo Cambridge, John 
Owen. 


The young author of this production is al- 
ready known to the literary world. In this 
book be has thrown together some opinions 
respecting the old poets, in the conversational 
form, interspersed with selected quotations 
and criticisms. flis manner of treating the 
subject is peculiar, some of his expressions 
will be regarded as quite extravagant, and 
many epinions advanced as entirely errone- 
ous; yet he writes like one in earnest,and 
therefore some atlowance may be made for 
the ardor of youthful feelings. This volnme, 
like the preceding, is very beantifully printed 
and ornamentei. 





Tue Lives or THE Twewve APposTLes: en 


the basis of an E abridgement of the 

work of Cave. By BR. W. Cushman. Boslon: 

Oliver L. Perkins. 

We announce the appearance of this hand- 
somely printed and or ated volume, 





which, from a brief glance at its contents, and 
from the known ability of the author, we feel 
assured will repay a careful perusal. It ie in- 
tended mere particularly for the yeung, and 
to them we commend it, assured that a care- 
ful study of the lives of the apostles will be 
attended with much profit. 


Juvestte Booxs.—-Among many useful 
books for the young just published are “ Mo- 
ther’s Lessons for Little Girls and Boys,” and 
“Little Stories for Little Folks,” published 
by Wm. D. Ticknor & Co, very b 


sr 


satisfactory condition. ‘The Warden’s Report shows 
an excess of receipts, over the expendi , of some- 
thing more than $200; the preceding year the re- 
ceipts fell short of the expenses nearly $5000. A 
kind and mild course of treatment, expressly enjoin- 
ed by the humane laws of the State, and inculcated 
upon men in all situations of life by that injunction 
of the Saviour, ‘‘do ‘unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you,’’ evidently produces a 
salutary effect upon the prisoners. Among them 
there has been a general and willing observance of 
the rules of the prison; and but few cases have oc- 
curred, demanding the infliction of punishment. 

The moral discipline of the prison, under the ad- 
ministration of the Chaplain, aided by the Warden 
and other officers, is believed to be doing much good. 
It is important that men, who are excluded from so- 
ciety for violating its laws, should be made to feel, 
that those who are placed over them do not act as 
masters and tyrauts, bnt that they are the reasonable 
and necessary instruments of the law, to see that 
the penalties, which they have justly incurred, are 
properly executed. 

It is worthy of enquiry by the Legislature, wheth- 
er a greater amount of instruction than the prisoners 
receive under existing laws and regulations, would 
not tend to further the great ends of all human pun- 
ishment, the reformation of offenders, and the pre- 
vention of crime. 

As many juvenile offenders are now sent to the 
houses of correction in the several counties, would it 
not be well to authorize Sunday school instruction to 
be introduced into them under the direction of their 
keepers ? 

The present militia system of the Commonwealth, 
under which the able bodied men of the State, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45, are required to be en- 
rolled, but not to do active duty, and under which a 
voluntary enlisted force of seven thousand men is 
authorized to be embodied, armed at the public ex- 
pense, and paid out of the treacury a sum not ex- 
ang six dollars each, appears to me to be workiag 
well. 

The enrolled militia of the Commonwealth amount 
to 81,441 men; the enlisted or volunteer corps, to 
6,372. I hope the existing laws will be permitted 
to remain unaltered in any essential feature, until 
their practical operation can be fairly tested. During 
the autuinn, I witnessed the reviews of four of the 
six brigades of the volunteer militia, and was much 
gratified with their general fine condition. Their 
tasteful and appropriate uniforms, their discipline, 
and soldier-like appearance, did great credit to them- 
selves and honor to the State. It seems to me the 
present organization will furnish a well trained and 
disciplined corps, sufficient for all the purposes of a 
time of peace, and a nucleus around which the en- 
rolled men may be readily formed in time of war. 

The present intelligent and energetic Adjutant 
General has done much to give order and efficien- 
cy to the system. By this deserved compliment to 
that officer, I by no means intend to reflect the 
least discredit upon his predecessors, with whose 
official conduct I was not acquainted. 

The subject of popular education with the people 
of Massachusetts, is now, as it always has been, one 
of surpassing interest. It rises above all party con- 
siderations. all sectarian feelings, and all local and 

ional i The ch and destiny of 











printed and containing some very fine pic- 
tures. “Piety in Humble Life,” from the 


each succeeding ition are, in a it degree, 
moulded and in the district Raed tome. No 
higher pu can engage your attention than the 
elevation of the standard of our Common Schools.— 





the Mass. S. S. Society in a memoir of a most 
exemplary Christian. “The Centurion or 
Scenes in Rome,” published by Mr. Dodd, of 
New-York, describing some of the trials of 
the early Christians. “Old Philip's Moral 
Stories for Children,” from the N. E.S.S. 
Union, illustrating many important truths in 
& very pleasing manner. 





( No. 4 of Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
and No. 16 of the Hluminated Bible, are re- 
ceived from the Harpers by Saxton & Peirce. 





(> New Srorres ror Gints anv Bors, 
's the title of a new series of ornamented 
books, published by Ticknor & Co. They 
Will be very pleasing as well as instructive to 





| Much improvement has taken place within the last 
| few years, in'respect to the qualifications of teach- 
| ers, the mode of government, the constructions of 
school houses, the furnishing of libraries, the average 
number of scholars who attend, the average length 
| of schools, and in exciting in the public mind an in- 
creased attention to the importance of the subject. 
There yet remains, however, a great work to be 
done. The highest interests of our children and the 
race demand that it should not be postponed or ne- 
glected. The influence of Normal Schools, though 
as yet they have been but imperfectly organized and 
partially developed, is favorably felt so far as that 
influence has reached. Numerous reports, from dis- 
tricts in which Normal teachers have been employ- 
ed, speak in terms very gratifyiug and encouraging 
to the friends of that system of instruction. Of the 
ultimate success of the plan in perfecting the char- 
acter of teachers, and improving the whole system 
of popular education, wherever it may be thorougly 
tested, I cannot entertain a doubt. 





children, 


The Legislature of New York have authorized an 
expenditure, and entered upon a course to test its 


It will appear from the report of the Secretary for 


from school, including both sammer and winter, is | 
between the ages of four and sixteen years. 
are probably in the State, from five to ten thousand 

children between those ages, who do not attend | 
school at all during the year. This isa startling | 
fact. The regret for this sad delinquency is deep- | 
ened by the consideration, that nearly the whole of | 
this number are the children of the poor, for whose | 
instruction the most ample provision is made by ex- | 
isting laws. That the Commonwealth bas done her | 
duty in this respect towards all her children, will | 
appear from the fact, that the money raised by the | 
towns for the su of schools, amounted to 

$550,000, and that the whole sam paid for edaca-| 
tion in its various branches within the State, ex- | 
ceeded a million of dollars. j 

How shall this great evil be remedied? What | 
legislator can be indiff toit? Has aman aright| 
to bring up his family in ignorance when the pub-| 
lic, at its own expense, has furnished the means to | 
educate and enlighten them? How can he repair 
the injury which such neglect brings upon those 
children and their neighbors? He will be a public 
benefactor indeed, who shall be instrumental in bring- 
ing those immortal beings, growing up in ignorance 
and crime, to the fountains of instruction and knowl- 
edge, opened for them without money and without 
price. 

If these neglected thousands were always to re- 
main children, the consequences to society would be 
ess disast ut ig and untaught children 
will grow + By be ignorant and vicious men and 
women. y will propagate vice and ignorance. 
The public peace, the public morals, and the public 
prosperity will suffer by them, and they will become 
a living reproach to the State. [am sure that no 
measure which your wisdom can suggest to mitigate 
this evil will be left untried. 
I cannot forbear to call your attention to the rem- 
nants of the Indian tribes who yet linger among us. 
These r remains of a race, who once were the 
lords of our mountains, and valleys, and islands, are 
objects of peculiar interest, and should attract special 
attention and care. A few years since they were 
sunk by intemperance, that curse alike of the savage 
and civilized man, to the lowest depths of wretch- 
edness and degradation. ‘The temperance reforma- 
tion has been to them a great blessing. ‘Their con- 
dition has much improved. ‘They cultivate their 
lands much better than formerly, have schools among 
them, organized churches and religious teachers of 
their own. Some of them are good fishermen and 
whalemen. Necessity has compelled them to aban- 
don the pursuits of their fathers, and but very few 
can speak or understand their native language.— 
They look up to the government of the State for en- 
couragement and support. 
Nothing which the paternal care of the Legislature 
can do to improve their condition, elevate their charae- 
ter, protect them in the enjoyment of their lands, and 
shield them from the encroachments of unpriacipled white 
men, should be omitted. 
In his recent annual Message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent of the United States again brings forward the pro- 
sition to annex Texas to the Union, and recommends 
it with great earnestness. 

A high public functionary of the General Government 
most evidently presses the immediate adoption of the 
measure, from the apprehension that.a delay may result, 
in some way or other, in the abolition of Slavery in Tex- 
as. ‘This idea is manifest in several of his official com- 
munications. It is too obvious to require argument, that 
slavery, with the considerations connected with it, is the 
leading motive which impels the movement for the has- 
by consummation of this important measure. In the let- 
ter of Mr. Murphy, the representative of the United 
States to Texas, of the September, 1843,to Mr. 
Upshur, Secretary of State, he says, “England is anx- 
ious to get rid of the Constitution of Texas because it 
secures in the most nervous and clear language, the 
rights of the master to his slave, &c. Now all the United 
States has to do is to aid the people of Texas in sustain- 
ing their constitution; that constitution, which, while 
it effectually seoures the rights of the master, secures to the 
people the blessings of civil, political, and religious lib- 
erty. Say nothing therefore which can offend even our fa- 
natical brethren of the North; \et the United States at 
once es the cause of civil, political, and religious 
liberty in this hemisphere. This will be found to be the 
safest issue to go before the world with. On this issue we 
eau defy the world, and the decision in our favor gains 
all we want to gain.” 

In his letter of the 24th September to Mr. Upshur, 
Mr. Murphy says, **Take this position on the side of the 
constitution and the laws, and the civil, political and 
religious liberties of the people of Texas, secured there- 
hy (saymg nothtng about abolition), and all the world will 
be with you.” ‘The annexation of Texas will open an 
extensive and profitable market for the surplus slaves of 
the South, and increase the political power of that por- 
tion of the Union by bringing into it new slave States. 
The territory is extensive enough to make five States of 
the largest class, or a much greater number of smaller 
ones. If there was no such question as slavery involved 
in the project, and it was free from constitutional ob- 
jections, the danger arising from an extension of our 
territory, already large enough, would seem to me to 
outweigh all the arguments in its favor. 

But in the aspect which the subject now actually pre- 
sents, ought the free States of this Union to give their 
consent to it? In the apportionment of Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States, among the several 
States, the Constitution gives to five slaves the same 
power as to three freemen. The practical effect of that 
provision is, at this time, to give to the property of the 
slavehokling States twenty-two Representatives in the 
popular branch of the Federal Legislature. The 2,487,- 
355 slaves, the property of the Southern States under 
the present apportionment, are the basis of a represen- 
tation, equal to 1,492,112 freemen in the non-slavehold- 
ing States. ‘Io compensate for this great advantage to 
the slave States, the constitution directs that represen- 
tatives and direct taxes must be apportioned among the 
States in the same way. So far as it relates to direct 
taxes, it is known that this article in the constitution is 
a dead letter. Thus all the benefit has resulted to one 
party to the compromise. 

assachusetis as a State ever has maintained, an 

ever will maintain, the whole of the Constitution of 
the United States. All her people love and respect it. 
Hard and unequal as she considers this feature of that 
honored instrument, she will bow to it with reverence 
so long as it remains the supreme law of the land. 
She regards all the guaranties of the constitution, 
whether they relate to the institutions of the North or 
the South, as equally binding upon every member of the 
Union. She will stand by the Union and the Constitu- 
tion as they were formed, let them be assailed from 
what quarter they may, and with inviolable fidelity 
perform all her obligations towards them. 

‘The statesmen from the free States, in the convention 
which made the Constitution, and many, if not most, of 
those from the planting States, looked to the early ter- 
mination of slavery, in the States where it existed, 
from the action of the States themselves. In this they 
have been disappointed. Since that time, thirteen new 
States have been admitted into the Union. Seven of 
those thirteen are slave States, and three of those seven 
have been formed out of territory purchased by the 
common treasure of the Union, since the adoption of 
Constitution. The free States are now called upon to 
forge new fetters for themselves, and to confer additi 











infermation of inappreciable value. } 
the last year, that the average namber of. absences | 


cumatances whatever,” the people of Massachusetts, by the 
united vace of lwo successive AD eeend 
their ag inion in the mest solemn ar 
the honor of her name, and the 
she will remaie firm and ummevabte to bet position. 

In my annual communaicauon to your predecessors, Ley grees, 


more than one third of all the children in the States | 7,0") Sijon that serous incouventeace had been’ pre 
There | to the peavie of the counuy by tow mach legislation. Retlex - 


tion has strengthened that oinivn. la this Commonweaith, 
with the Most numerous Lovee of Represeatatives, acconmtin¢ 
to our population, apen the face of the earth, to the evils of un- 
certain and Constantly changing oun oy > the eapenee at- 
tendant upon protracted sessions. In 4 state Of society bi 
that in Massachusetts, it woukd seem (eg that_ one th 

rt of the time shoul! be spent ia making laws. Yet such has 
Cece the fact with regard tous the lust twenty j cars. 

To avoid these evils, | respectfully but earnestly recommend 
to you to bring your labors to a close in the shortest term cun- 
sistent with the public interest. | am sure such & course will 

of oar A strict econom 
carried out by withholding the appropriation of the public moe- 
ey from any and every olyect not called tor by the pablic good, 
is as clearly the duty of those whe have the revenue of the 
Common wealth io ir care, as it is their duty to expend that 
money tor all that will promote the prosperity apd ¢ 
lasting snd permanent interests of the people. Faithtul public 
servants will neither fail to do the one, nor ak fru the 
performance of the ot 
Gentlemen of the Senate and House af Representatives 

la our Constitution and form of gover ument, the appropriate 

duties of the Executive Legislative branches are clearly 

. An enquiring and honest miu can 

ardly mistake them. Let us then repair to the posts assisned 

us. in descharging the high trusts committed to us by our com- 

mon constituents, let us heep fay im view the interests of the 
whole people of the Commoowea!th. ° 

For ecting measures intended to carry out the great and 
benificent purposes of ie Constitution, | tender you my prompt 
co-operation. 
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MassacnousetTs LeGisLature.—We give 
the standing and joint committees of the two 
branches, together with the Governor's annual 
message, and the special message in relation to 
the agency of Mr. Hoar in South Carolina, in 
this week's paper. The Government is now fully 
organized, and all branches have their work be- 
fore them, but no act has been matured except 
one to enable the city of Boston to organize a 
municipal government; the citizens having failed, 
thus far, to elect a Mayor and quorum of Alder- 
men. The annual message of the Governor was 
delivered in person on Saturday last. On Monday 
the following special message was sent to the 
House sf Representatives. 


To the House of Representatives : 

In March 1843, the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth passed resolves authorizing the Governor, 
with the advice and cousent of the Council, to ap- 
point agents in the city of Charleston, in the 
State of South Carolina, and New Orleans, in the 
State of Louisiana, to collect and transmit accurate 
information as tv the number and names of citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, who may have been im- 
prisoned in either of those cities without the alle- 
gation ofany crime ; and those resolutions author- 
ized the agent to bring one or more suits in be- 
half of persons thus imprisoned, at the expense of 
the Commonwealth. 

Under these resolves, my predecessor appointed 
two persons successively in the city of New Or- 
leans, and one in the city of Charleston, all of 
whom declined serving as agents under their 
appointments. 

In March, 1844, an additional resolve was 
passed, authorizing the appointment of agents to 
reside in the cities above named, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the object of the first named 
resolves. After the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture, an agent living in each of those cities was 

ppointed and c issi were sent to them. 
They both declined the trust. In compliance 
with what was deemed to be the intention and 
direction of the Legislature, that agents should 

e appointed, inated the Hon Samuel Hoar, 
of Concord, to the agency in South Carolina, and 
the Hon. Henry Hubbard, of Pittsfield, to the a- 
gency in Louisi Their inations having 
been confirmed by the Council, they were appoint- 
ed and commissioned accordingly. 

In November, Mr. Hoar left the Commonwealth 
and proceeded to Charleston in the discharge of 
the duties of his agency. On reaching Charles- 
ton, he addressed a note to the Governor of the 
State, in respectful terms, informing him of his 
appointment, and the nature of the duties he had 
to perform. 

How this agent of the Commonwealth was re- 
garded and treated by the authorities of South 
Carolina, will be shown by the official proceed- 
ings of her Legislature, embodied in a report, and 
a series of resolutions which I have since received 
from the Governor of the State, and which I here- 
with transmit to you. I also communicate to you 
a report from Mr. Hoar, giving an account of 
his attempt to execute the trust committed tohim 
and of his treatment by the citizensof Charleston, 

. In the second section of an Act ofthe Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina, passed on the 29th day of 
December, 1835, itis enacted, ‘That it shall not 
be lawful for any free negro, or person of color, 
to come into this State, on board any vessel, as a 
cook, steward, or mariner, orin any other employ- 
ment on board such vessel; and incase any ves- 
sel shall arrive in any port or harbor of this State, 
from any other State, or foreign port, having on 
board any free negro, or person of color, employ- 
ed on board such vessel, as a cook, steward, or 
mariner, or in any other employment, it shall be 
the duty of the Sheriffof the District, in which 
such port or harbor is situated, immediately, on 
the arrival of such vessel, to apprehend such free 
negro, or person of color, so arriving contrary to 
this Act, and to confine him or her closely in jail, 
until such vessel shall be hauled off from the 
wharf, and ready to proceed to sea. And that 
when said vessel is ready to sail, the Captain of 
the said vessel shat! be bound to carry away the 
said free negro, or person of color, and to pay the 
expenses of his or her commitment.” 

Under this extraordinary law many of our col- 
ored citizens, who have enterel the port of 

Charleston, on board our vessels, in the pursuit 

f a lawful commerce, and complying with all the 
provisions of the laws of the United States, regu- 
lating commerce among the States, have been from 
time to time seized by the officers of that State, 
taken from their ships, and confined in their pub- 
lic prisons until their vessls were ready to depart, 
when they were compelled to pay the expense of 
their detention. The color of their skin was the 
only offence which subjected those citizens toa 
felon’s treatmeut. 

The Legislature and people of Massschusetts 
believe that law of South Carolina to be in direct 
and palpable violation of that clause of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which declares that 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
several States,’ and also of that part of the Con- 
stitution which confers upon Congress the power 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations, a- 
mong the several Stafes, and with the Indian 
tribes.” With a view to prevent the repetition of 
these wrongs, upon her own citizens, under what 
she idered the harsh and unconstitutional law 














al power and influence upon the slave States, by the 
annexation of a foreign government, with territory 
enough out of which to form new States sufficient to 
give that portion of the confederacy an entire control, at 
least in one branch of the government, in the political 
affairs of the Union. Having failed to accomplish the 
ject by the treaty making power, it is now 

to be done by the of a joint resolution. The 

lowest price named to be paid S this acquisition is 

$10,000,000. If the act is done, no one can estimate 

the amount of money it will cost this republic. And 

there is too much reason to fear that war, with all its 

horrors, will be one of its consequences. 

This bold proposition comes from men who are the 
strong advocates of a strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. In what part of that instru- 
ment is found the power, for any or all the departments 
of the Federal Government, by treaty, law or resolution, 
to annex a foreign state or territory to this Union ? 
The Constitution confers the power on Congress to 
« —_ —— not foreign, “ States into the Union.” 
* Congress the power to dispose of, and make all 
sendtd velo and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States,” but not 
to purchase or annex foreign territory. 

The situation of the states and tertitories of the Union, 
at the adoption of the Constitution, and the language of 
the whole paragraph from which I have quoted, repel 
the idea of the power claimed by the advocates of an- 
nexation. When the territory of Louisiana was pur- 
chased, Mr. Jefierson, under whose administration it 
took place, expressly declared there was no constitu- 
tional warrant for the act. That act has no authority 
ae precedent for the constitutional power claimed in 
this case. 

nds of the measure tel! : 
Re ES a 
free trade, which, if carried out, would ows open the semean 
markets of our own country to ¢ competition Of the mann- 
Se Tacs. ene Sao Tempco to 
harmonize with those who resi-t the ay po hm 


own country, the measure is arg to 
spread the blessings of a liberal government over the people of 
that territory, “to extend the ares of human . 


to extend the area of human freedom, by enlarg- 
rendering secure and permanent * the im- 


tis . a ~ 
ts. ry 
austen tis difficult to say of this argu- 


stitution of human slavery. 
ich is the most striking, its humanity or its logic. 

But where is this passion for extending the ‘of the 
republic to stop? All history instructs as, that that spirit of 
uisition, which is another name for aimbition, whether it 

exhibits itself by the conquests of armies. or in the arts of di- 
plomacy, when it should possess itself of Tens woukd look to 
the provinces and territories it. These Jovers of liber- 





of a sister State, Massachusetts wished, in the 
manner pointed out in the resolves of her Legis- 
lature, and which she considered perfectly re- 
spectful to that sister State, to bring the question 
of the constitutionality of that law before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the appointed 
tribunal of this Union to settle questions of thfs 
kind. 

The late William Wirt, when he was Attorney 
General of the United States, was called upon by 
the Secretary of State for his opinion of a law of 
the State of Sonth Carolina, which in principle 
and in its essential features, was the same as the 
present law. In that opinion he said, * Jt seems 
very clear to me that this section of the law of 
South Carolina is incompatible with the National 
Gonstitution and the laws passed under it, and 
is therefore void.” 

A subject of the British government was im- 
prisoned in Charleston, under this law of South 
Carolina, and his case was brought before the late 
learned and distinguished William Johnson, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
for his adjudication and decision. Judge Johnson 
was then a citizen of South Carolina, and a resi- 
dent of Charleston. He was familiar with this re- 
markable law, the circumstances under which it 
was passed, and the reasons urged in its favor by 
its supporters. No one could charge him, any 
more than they could Mr. Wirt, with hostility to 
the domestic institutions of the State. 

In a very able and elaborate opinion proneunced 
in that case, he said, ** but it ws not necessary to 
give this candid expose of the gronfids which this 
law assumes; for it is a subject of positive proof 
that it is altogether irreconcileable with the pow- 
ers of the general government ; that it necessarily 
compromits the public peace, and tend« to em- 
broil us with, if not separate us from our sister 
States; in short, that it leads to a dissolution of 
the Union, and implies a direct attack upon the 
sovereignty of the United States.” And further, 
e says :—* Upon the whole, Iam decidedly of 
opinion that the third section of the State Act now 
under consideration is unconstitutional and void, 


and that every arrest made under it subjects the 





7 such in uniting Texas to the 
Lh bare with the dese to extend the 


parties makingit to an action of trespass.” 
Under a law thus characterised bv these emi- 


he | ed to them, and the conduct, the private and pub- 


| which has been friendly, constitubonal, and re- | Wheatiana snd Dith 
}spectiel to the State of South Carolina end her) 


| authorities, the Legislature of that State has seen 
| fit to denounce her in no measured terms, and to 
| ascribe to her motives entirely foreign from ber 
|realand avowed ones, under which she acted, 
} and to say that “our agent came there, not as 4 
| citizen of the United States, but as the emissary 
| of a foreign government, hostile to their domestic 
| insfitulions, and with the sole purpose of subvert- 
jing their internal police,” rnd then proceeds to 
— resolutions expelling that agent frow their 
| Sate. 


x: | There is nothing in any part of the proceedings | 


jof Massachusetts that can be tortured into the 
| evidence ofany such purpose as is unjustly ascrib- | 


lie character of that agent, who was compelled 
to leave the State by demonstrations of popular 
violence in the city of Charleston, was a pledge 
that he was incapable of interfering with the do- 
mestic institutions of another State. The conduct 
of Mr. Hoar, under the circumstances, seems to 
me to have been marked by that prudence, firm- 
ness and wisdom which have distinguished his 
| character through his lite. Whocan fail to per- 
| ceive that this course of South Carolina to sustain 
and enforce such a law, directly leads to what her 
own eminent jurist, with judicial and prophetic 
wisdom, declared would be its consdquence? 

In a report made by a Committee of the House 
of Representatives of the United States upon this 
subject, some two or three years since, the Com- 
mittee say, ** it seems to be understood that the 
application of these laws to foreign vessels has of 
late years been suspended.”” If this is the case, 
what reason can be assigned for this discrimina- 
tion between the vessels of sister States, coming 
into their ports under the laws of Congress, reg- 
ulating commerce among the States, and foreign 
vessels, coming into the same ports, under the 
laws regulating commerce with foreign nations ? 
Can it be doubted that if the anthorized agent of 
atoreign Government, sent to Charleston to pro- 
cure the liberation by peaceful and legal means, 
of a subject imprisoned under this law of South 
Carolina, had received such treatment as the agent 
of Massachusetts met with, that Government 
would have been justified, by the usages of na- 
tions, in sending a ship-of-war to seek redress by 
battering down the walls of the prisou that held 
their Mjured subject? 

In the report adopted by her Legislature, it is 
said that South Carolina, by entering into the 
Union, * yielded the right to keep troops, or ships 
of war, in time of peace, without the consent of 
Congress”’ Did it not occur to the Legislature 
of that State, during the progress of those extra- 
ordinary proceedings, that her sister States had 
also ** yielded thelr right to keep troops, or ships 
of war,in time of peace,’”’ and that their hands 
were tied, by their obligations to that Union, from 
pursuing that course to obtain redress for indig- 
nities offered to themselves, and wrongs done to 
their citizens, which is open to all foreign States 
and nations? Such a suggestion would seem nat- 
urally to present itself to the people of a brave and 
high-minded State. 

What course it becomes Massachusetts to pur- 
sue, under the circumstances of this case, will be 
for the Legislature to decide. Ihave no doubt 
she will, with firmness and dignity, maintain all 
her constitutional rights, and whilst she holds her- 
self hound to respect the right of her sister States, 
and to discharge towards them and the Union all 
her obligations, she will claim from them the ful- 
filment of all their obligations toher. In the un- 
yielding pursuit of these objects, I am sure she 
will do nothing unworthy of herself, or derogato- 
ry to the character of the Confederacy, of which 
she is a member. 

The Resolutions of South Carolina and the let- 
ter of Mr. Hoar, being transmitted in the origi- 
nal, I respectfully request that they, together 
with this message, may be communicated by the 
Honorable House to the other branch of the Leg- 
islature. GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 

Council Chamber, 6th January, 1845, 





On Monday the Speaker announced the follow- 
ing gentlemen as composing the 
Jornt STANDING COMMITTEES ON THE PART 

or THE House. 

On Accounts—Messrs. Kempton of New Bed- 
ford, Bayley of Boston, Gleason of Wayland, 
Knowles of Eastham, Dixey of Marblehead. 

On Education—Chandler of Boston, Hopkins 
of Northampton, Winslow of Freetown, Sanger of 
Dover, Hodges of Norton. y 

On Agriculture—Saxton of Deerfield, Leland 
of Sherburne, Lee of Concord, Beal of Hingham, 
Bradbury of Westminster. 

On Roads and Bridges—Taylor of Granby, 
Kirby of Dartmouth, Coburn ot Dracut, Perkins 
of Essex, Squire of Lanesboro’. 

On Railways and Canals—Borden of Fall Riv- 
er, Russell of Boston, Davis of Westport, Burrage 
of Leominster, Ford of Randolph, 

On Towns—May of Attleboro’, Tripp of Fair- 
haven, Warner of Greenwich, Day of Dedham, 
Buroham of Hopkinton. 

On Claims—Wales of Boston, Baker of *Nan- 
tucket, Russell of West Cambridge, Ellis of Ware- 
ham, Durgin of Wilmington. 

* On Parishes, &c—Kendall of Brookline, Rich- 
ardson of Boston, Bates of Ashby, Haynes of Sud- 
bury, Whitney of Ludlow. 

On the Militia—Schouler of Lowell, Quincy of 
Boston, Coffin of Newburyport, Bettes of Marble- 
head, Bridgman of Belchertown. 

On Mercantile Affairs and Insurance—How- 
land of New Bedford, Putnam of Salem, Howe of 
Boston, Thorndike ot Beverly, Comstock of Lenox. 

On Prisons—Bullock of Pawtucket, Fowler of 
Danvers, Wade of Boston, Marble of Charlton, 
Bearse of Barnstable. 

On Public Charitable Institutions—Davis of 
Holden, White of Braintree, Earle of Worcester, 
Cumings of Boston, Butler of Tisbury. 

On Public Lands—Green of New Bedford, 
Buel of Pittsfidid, Staples of Mendon, Amory of 
Boston, Magoun of Pembroke. 

On Manufactures—Marland of Andover, Shep- 
herd of Framingham, Hayden of Williamsburg, 
Billings of Roxbury, Judd of Tyringham. 

“isheries—Dunlap of Provincetown, Long 
of Harwich, Lawrence of Cohasset, Lombard of 
Wellfleet, Stevens of Truro. 

On Banks and Banking—Dwight of Boston, 
Fisher of Lancaster, Pitts of Dighton, Guild of 
Roxbury, Bragg of Milbury. 

On the Library—Wright of Easthampton, Fran- 
cisof Boston, Eaton of South Reading. 

The Standing Committee of the House were 
also appointed, thus: 

On the Judiciary—Bell of Boston, Page ot New 
Bedford, Hopkinson of Lowell, Osgood of North- 
field, Phelps of Ware, Chapin of Uxbridge, Galpin 
of Stockbridge. 

On Probate and Chancery— Perkins of Salem, 
Knowles of Lowell, Bullock of Worcester, Law- 
rence of Pepperell, Stearns of Andover, Morgan 
of Boston, Tuttle of Sheffield. 

On Finance—Stevenson of Boston, Freeman of 
Springfield, Drake of Easton, Hinckley of Barn- 
stable, Mixer of Lowell, Edson of North Breok- 
field, Congdon of New Bedford. 

On Eleetions —Tolman of Boston, Ladd of Cam- 
bridge, Adams of Lowell, Mayo of Orange, Rider 
of Dartmouth, Baker of Beverly, Kingsbury of 
Marshfield 

On Bills in the 3d Reading—Codman of Bos- 





| On Publie Charvteble Institutions—Mesers. 
Abbott aad Clarke. 


On the Militia— Mears, Wilvon and Hopbios. 
| On Public Lands—Mesers. Adame sad Hill. 

; On Manufectures—Mesrs. Metcall and Ber- 
den, 
| Om Pisherico—Mesers. Devisend Ames 
| On Banks and Banking —Mesers, Copeland and 
Mitebell 

On Mercantile Affaire and Insurance—M cears. 
Livermore and Fay. 

Oa Prisons— Mesare. Richards and Choate 


On Agriculture—Mesere. Alien and Reed. 
On the Library—Messrs. Adams, Allen, and 
Kimball. 





SECULAR INTELLIGENCE. | 


DOMESTIC, 

Coreness.—The letter of our Washington 
Correspondent this week reached us too late 
for insertion. No measure of importance, 
however, has been matured in Congress.— 
Some petitions for the abolition of slavery in 
the District have been laid on the table in the 
Senate. A sirth plan for the annexation of 
Texas has been submitted. A memorial from 
Vermont against annexation, because it would 
extend slavery, was laid on the table by the 
casting vote of the Speaker. lt is understood 
that the members of the Cabinet disapprove of 
the language of Mr. Shannon to the Mexican 
Government, and Mr, A. H. Everett is talked 
of as his successor. 
On new year’s day, as usual, every body 
called to shake the President’s hand, pay 


he 
mY Cambenige, by Rev Mr, Show, Mr. Albert Hf. 
Hovey, of Roatan, to Miss Rebeces, thint danghter of 


Mr. Jobe G. Valentive, of C. 

le Roxbery, by Mev. T. F. Cobticott, Mr. Abrohem 
S Porker to Mise Salome Beaten; Mr, Chartes B. Pe- 
wear to Miss Susan A., only deughter of the lete Cops. 
Jona Heaven, of F 

ta Wotwre, tet test. be Rew, & BR. Rewdall, Me. 
Calne S. Peasell, of Springteld, to Mie Exaahers W. 
Abnon of VW chara. 

le Charkestown, Mr. Francis Seawerns, of Besten, to 
Mine Newey Rartholomew, af C. 

le Chetees, by Rew. Mr Tree, Mr. Merrie H. Gated: 
okter to Mus Sarah P Whitehouse 

la West Camtentes, My. Caleb Rickardese, Jr, of 
Wobers,to Mist Eunice Taytor, of W. C. 

In Kandoloh. tet inst. by Rew Isaac Sanith, My, Me. 
eee Borrell to Mrs 


I roaghvon, Sts mst. by Rev Isnee Sanith, Mr, 


tm Paris, Me., Ist imst.. by Rew. C. Bh De Jeovee 
P. Damel, Esq, of Latayene, Ale, te Mice Mary &. 
Crocker, dangher of How. Themes Crocker. of Paris. 





In this city, Sth imst., Mes. Adeline M. wite of Bp. 
p TD ang } Mr. Joke Brows, 35 ) Mr. Ephroum 


“, . 
ln this city, 29th wh, Alfred A hee, 
ebild of Leviand Martha M. Brown, Syne oe 
That teader bud is snatched away, 
By Death's rc leotless bend ; 
Bat ia a more che, 
“Twill blossom and expand, 
No ruthless band shall c'er again, 
wun beauteous 1 demiroy 5 
ever opening i imparts 
A pure eternal joy. Tr. a8 
In Charlestown, Sth inst., Mrs. Sarah W., wife of Mr, 
Edward Leavint, 40. 
la Cuelses, Mrs. Elica, wife of Edward Palfrey, Keg. 


In Roxbury, 4h inst., Miss Elizabeth G., danghter 

Mr. Isane Allen, 20. re » 

Ja Watertown, td \nst., Mr. Joseph Hird, 68. 

la Methuen, 30th ult, Mr. Benjamin F. Rodwell, 43. 
b b Crocker, 





their respects to Mr. Adams, Mrs, Madi 

the Mayor, ete. The motion for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus for Mr. Dorr, was on Friday 
overruled in the U. 8, Supreme Court. On 
Saturday, Rev. C. 'T. Torrey was sentenced 
by the City Court of Baltimore to six years 
and three mouthe hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary. 
Mecancno.y.—During the severe snow 
storm, on Friday night, a man by the name of 
William Hayden, was returning from Cohasset 
to Hull, across Nantasket Beach, with a horse 
and wagon. Bewildered and chilled by the 
storm, he is supposed to have driven his horse 
into the water, on the flats, near Strawberry 
Hill; and finding himself in this situation, for 
some reason or other, disengaged the horse 
from the vehicle. Being completely over- 
come by this time, probably, by the cold and 
wet, he suffered the horse to escape, and un- 
able to go any further himself, fell and perish- 
ed. ‘The horse came home on Sunday morn- 
ing covered with ice and completely exhaus- 
ted. Search was made immediately for the 
mau, and on Monday he was discovered cn 
the beach lying on his face, a short distance 
from the wagon, with his head: towards the 
shore. Froin the appearauce of the face, the 
man appeared to have been weeping. Mr. Hay- 
den was aged thirty-five years. This is the 
third instance of persons who have perished in 
attempting to cross this dangerous beach in 
the night during a storim.—Hingham Patrio!, 








Linerat Bequests.—The late Paul Beck 
of Philadelphia, by bis will made liberal be- 
quests to a large number of charitable and 
other associations in that city. Among them 
are #500 per annum to the Corporation of the 
city in aid of Soup Societies, and the sane 
sum: for the distribution of fuel to the r— 
$1500 to the American Sunday School Union 
—$1000 each to the Magdalen Asylum, Penn- 
sylvanin Hospital, and two German Churches, 
and $500 each to a large number of charitable 
and religious societies. The whole of the 
charitable bequests amounted to $35,500. 





The great improvement mate by Wm, Brown 
on his store, at the corner of Eliot and Washington 
streets, is allowed to be worthy of notice The 
interior of his chemical establishment has been 
wholly renovated,and refitted at considerable pains 
andexpense. It isnow an ornament to the neigh- 
borhood,and we donbt net will be liberally patron- 
ized. A most beautiful specimen of engraving 
on glass—representing the good Samaritan, a 
chemist in full operation, aship under full sail, and 
the interior of his store and chemical works—will 
be noticed on the globesin his windows.—AMer- 
eantile Journal. 





le le, Sth ult., Copt. Horace 8. 
31, late of ship Oceanus. 
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OF The Anniversary Sermon ie bebell of the 
ard Benevolent Society, will be delivered in St 
Church, on Sunday evening went, et 7 o'clock, by the 
Rev. Bishop Easthurn. A collection will be taken ep. 

of 


——s— —— —— 





The next two-monthly meet of ministers 
the ion Baptist Association, will be held with Rev. 
Robert Turnbull, 1m Boston, on the second Tuesday of 
Jan, at 10 o'clock, A.M. A number of essays may 
be expected J. W. Ov merecan, Bee'ry, 
Chelsea, Dec. 30, 1814. 

(7 The Board of the Rhode Island State Coaven- 
tiow will hold the'r quarterly meeting with the Baptist 
Chareb at Fiskville, on Tuesday, Jan. 14. Meeting 
for business at 10 A. Public meeting for addresses 
at 2P.M. Sermon in the evening by bro. Sykes, of 
Bristol. T. C. Jameson, ‘ry. 
Providence, Dee. 20, 1844. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE. 


GRAFTON & C0., 


No. 86 Washington Street, (Joy's Building,) 
BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS oF “ twreniaL” 


STOCKS, READY-MADE LINEN, &C., 


Wholesale and Ketail, Also, coustaatly for sale 
QF Scarfs, Cravats Pocket Hdkfs., Stock Ties, Ua- 
der Shirts, Drawers, Exvc., a ° ’ 
Ete 1. G, Gaarton, 
Nov. 27. ly S.G. Gaarron, 


ee 








T. GILBERT & CO, 
HAVING secured the patent for Peer: and 
app! og aes AZOLIAN ATTACH- 

"MENT TO THE PIANO PORTE, will 
be bapyy to receive orders tor the 
same at their PIANO FORTE 
MANUFACTORY, 


402 and 406 Washington Street. Beston. 


Dec. 13. ly 











Distresstne Accipest at Hamrpen.— 
Last evening, as Mr. Joseph Holmes was put- 
ting a band upona dram, connected with a 
water-wheel, in the paper-mill of Mesars. 
Norton & Co. at Hampden, his apron caught 
in the machinery, and he was drawn in, strip- 
pecLentirely of bis clothing, and so seriously 
injured bim that he survived but about half 
an hour. He was alone at the time of the ac- 
cident, but was discovered shortly afterward. 
Mr. Holmes was a native of Dorchester, Mass. 
and has lived at Union and North-Yarmonth, 
in this state. He has left a wife and eight 
children.— Bangor Gazelle of 2nd inst. 


A lad about ten years of age, son of Mr. 
Orel Turner, was drowned at New Haven on 
Tuesday week. He was skating upou the 
ice, when it suddenly gave way, letting him 
through into the stream. 


Joseph W. Hamm, the broker who decamp- 
ed from Philadelphia some time since, under 
the charge of being concerned in certain dis- 
honest transactions, was recently arrested 
within twenty miles of the boundary line of 
Texas, sixty or seventy miles above New-Or- 
leans. He was taken to Alexander and im- 
prisoned, to await the arrival of authority from 
Pennsylvania. 


At the Court of Common Pleas at East 
Cambridge, Margaret K. Russell, a minor, 
brought an action throngh James O. Curtis, 
her guardian, against J. Q@. A. Russell, for 
slander, in words spokeu against her fair fame, 
and recovered d to the t of eigh- 
teen hundred dollars. 





Ramnoap Meetine.—Two meetings favor- 
able to the construction of a railroad from 
Woonsocket Falls, R. to Dedham, to con- 
nect with the Dedham Branch, have been held 
in Medway, which were fully attended by 
persons from each of the towns alung the pro- 
posed route, and much discussion was held, 
showing that great advantages must result 








ton, Coombs of Newlfuryport, Starbuck of Nan- 
tucket, Temple of Bernardston, Houghton of 
Sterling, White of Fall River, Marvel of Swanzey. 

On County Estimates—Draper of Dorchester, 
Fay of Southboro’, Croswell of Falmouth, House 
of Petersham, Bonney of Rochester. 

On the Pay Roll—Barker of Methuen, Norton 
of Chelsea, Denton of Boston, Josselyn of H ano- 
ver, Clark of Brewster. 

On Change of Name—Cottun of Boylston, Os- 
borne of Boston, Colton of Longmeadow, Holmes 
ot Hanson, Harris of Nantucket. 

On Leave of Absence—Baker of Conway, R. 
Ellis of Boston, Robinson of Webster, Blanchard 
of Palmer, Goodman of South Hadley. 

On Public Buildings—Rand of Winchendon. 
| Griffin of Lowell, Tremere of Boston, Robbins of 
| Plymouth, Beach of Lee. 

On Printing—Lincoin of Boston, Metcalf of 
| Cambridge, Morse of Haverhill, Harlow of West- 
| ford, Benson of Sandwich. 
| Srawpinec Com™mItTTees or THe Sex arr. 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Lawrence, Kit- 
j tredge and Park. 
| On Probote and Chancery—Messrs. Gray, 
| Clifford and Stone. 
| On Bills in the third Reading —Messrs. Park, 
| Kittredge, Adams, Clifford, Kimball and Wheat 
| land. Rich 
On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Choate. - 
ards, Hill, Mitchell, Thurston and Hopkins. 





from euch a road. Ac was apy 

ed to confer with the Directors of the Provi- 
dence Railroad, and to call another meeting 
\at a proper time.— Courier. 





Ii11x018.—Gov. Ford has sent in his special 

message relating to the Inte Mormon disturb- 
| ances in Hancock county. It is altogether fa- 
votable to the Mormons. The expenses 
jthe first campnign have no beew r ir 
jthe last campaign, commonly called the *w 
| bunt,” cost between eight and nine t 

dollars. 


John H. Littlefield, Enq. has been appoint- 
edi United States Consul ad interim at wey 
Cabello, in the place of Franklin Litchfield, 


Esq. d 

Monday sight. commenced in 

} a Moy Ee] and coutinoed enti! weas mid- 
sight, when it was succeeded by ram. 














BRIGHTON MAKKET—Mowpay, Jan. 6, 1845. 


Swine. 100 Heel Cattle ensald. 

Parces— Bees Catti-—Rales dell at a tmali advance 
from inet werk. Extra 5 75 ; fret quality $4 50 0 462; 
second quality. $42 425; third quality, 3500 3 75. 





CONTENTS OF THE 
Boston Almanac, for 1845. 


Eclipses in 1845—U. 8. Government—12 Calendar 
prges—it for Daily Memornads—Events in Bos- 
ton, in I Ditee- 


Events to 1844—Rusiness 





names of the persons eugaged in 

betically arranged, giving the street and number at 

whieh each person icepe }—Table of Streets and Ave- 

nues in the City—W barves in Boston 

ties of Wards—Masiers In the Boston Public Schoole— 

HKoston Post Office—Custom House Officers—lnsurance 

Offices in Bostua—Benks in Boston, Bank Direciors, 

‘Tellers, ete —Exp —4 den pot 

ons—Packets—Abetract of the Insolvent Law—Massa- 

chusetts Railroads—Pi of the Harbor of Boston— 

New England Mutual Life Insurance C 

cers of the U. 8. Ship Ohio—Boston Fire 

—Fires in the year | iy 

Puglond Seo ents 

m* 

1 Koston—Coum- 

Imanac, gte., ete., ete, 

toner surfaces of the cover of this number of the 

Almanac sre embellished with some rare specimens ia 

the Art of Engraving. 
The Almanac contains A FINE MAP OF THE 

CITY, aboot a foot square. names of the Streets, 

Lanes, Alleys, Wherves, ete., ete., ere very ot pr on 

g aved. ‘The boundaries of each ward are , 


ated, god plainly 
NETTE ENGRAVING, 
ton, ams corner of the Ma 
Drees, the 
highest perfection of the Art. This 
haa of the op S.N. Dickimsos . 68 W 
ton Street ; of . THOMAS GROOM & CO. 
Biaie Bireet, and of the BOOKSELLERS generally. 
an. le 
PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
’ respectiully inform bie (riende 
nod the public, that having recently 

the city, afier a course of musics! sody io 
will be beppy to receive thecalis of those 
wish instruction on the Piano, of Organ, oF in 
Having resided 14 months ia many, 
instruction, and having paid 
Piano, as played and 
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the cots that Th strate it. 
Pablicked by the Am, Suntey Schoo! 

Carobtll, Boston. Wat 

Jan. 0. 


JODINE AND SULPHUR BATHS. 
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mon, Ne. 
- Terran, s 
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+ NEWTON M.D, No. 3, Raummes Pesce, 
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capectla ly tewters bus proteseowal ses- 
Rrportedforthe Daily Advertise: and Painet ] | vies te hove ttende. ont te pone . 
At Market 490 ficel Cattle, 1400 Sheep, aud 450 His medicines ate all prepared by 








Inil, common Sheep from 
Wethers rom 2 25 to 3 50. om ae 





Joint StanpinG CommMiTTees. 
On Accounts— Messrs. Southwick so4 Safford 


Srine—Smali lots to peddle, Je for Sows, and te for | 
Barrews. At retail from 4 to Se. 
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8 CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. ’ 
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|who does not forgive, can never truly love shaving been by this prohibition rendered ignorant, | our influence, endanger eur property, ruin our | SAVE YOUR POSTAGE. ’ PC, sag 
PO fe T R 7 w : . stupid and seasual, this very ignorance, stupidity | reputation, and it may be, to peril our lives. | onan IS44, Improved Eagle I loughs, 1844. PROUTY A MEARS 
the Saviour. and sensuality is pleaded as a reason why they | You, my dear brother, would not make this ob- LIST OF PERIODICALS } BASSACRUSETTS 
It was more than half an hour before | should be held down to this degradation foreves? jection, but you know it would be made. I fear | quasesen ue at PRERITE rLeces 
For the Watchman. in returned to the parlor. Di- Again, God has made to us a revelation of his | that tire edjection is well founded. It is in ac- | } 
iP - his Sen in B James ag’! , will, and the knowledge of that revelation is es- cordance with the general lew, that those who! JORDAN, 8 WIFT & WILE Y, “ 
rectly on entering the room, he went to to neg our —y~ pny or ner panes enslave the bodies of others, become in time the LATE JORDAN & CO, 
bri ° id : a rig o that Knowledge; for + isl e | aste Besto | 
yo en a his sister, and pntting his arms around her message which it contains was edivenned direetty 1 ieee a apg Me listen eel Ne. 181 Washington Street, - } 
ly oe neck, softly said, to him. What must be the condition of those whe | teac a ic 2} , 7" ladividual: of Chobe taking of cae or several to — 
Hovering o'er the realms of light ; , y , 00 Ghalin. be On welt a a hings of a craven ant wicked expediency in of $2t, ied: any where in New Eag- | : 
Listen—hear him chant aad sing. “IT can forgive Edward Felt wholly now, |... ene And —— engeste dua went aon oe “a — a sin against God, ought ~ to — | land, Post FREE. MANUFACTURED BY N 
. . ° o 9 ne > » 0 testi t - 1 * | 
See, he comes ; @ ransomed soul 1 I wish 1 could de thing for him.” | obtaining it, and who are never permitted to open mc hy ag pe yi ~ eres PICTORIAL MONTHLIES, &c. } POP ae Nourse & Mason, ‘ 
la biskeeping —— V their eyes upon those oracles which are able te | language of the Hebrews,‘ our God whom we! Arthur's Lacdies’ Magoame, 200; Colomivan Moge- | Jor sate af the ———? i= Woereester ond @ D PROUTY & ©. © meentecren = 
less, white, rede . " make us wise unto salvation, through the faith | serve is able to deliver us, and he will deliver us| time ead Ladies’ Companiva, auited, 300; Grabamy | IRICU . : . . o Paowry & Means’ Pavant Crntry Dronge 
As oll happy spite 070. _—— - - = ———"| that is in Christ Jesus? I know it may be said | out of thy hand, O king ; but if mot, be it known | Magewee, 300; Laces Natioosl Magazine, 200; | AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE a en sad ay have Ghied to thnte ones vo 
a - ; M I + ¢ E L L A N : 4 that they are permitted to attend church with | unto thee we will not serve thy gods, nor worship — ae EN cae, toe Maen (Weebly and | oe peraat mprovoncet oday hoo rr Pode ee 
Welcome eed my son; SS a ca oe yw they may be so Permited. | the golden image which thou hast set up.’ | do Senthly,) 300; Ladies Garland, (cheap aod cared. SEED STORE, quathice of veil, cad the Varnes sys clvchese 
Is it thou? O yes, ‘tis thee ; s.., are allowed to bear us tell what, as we | believe thateven now it is the duty of every | lent,) | 00; Ladivs’ Wreath, 100; Harpers’ Pictonal | @Queser Mare. Bo pecially te an imation to the i’ 
Is it Christ hast [From the Christian Reflector.) affirm, God says to them; but they are not per- | Christian in the slaveholding States to bear bis/| ible, (beautiful,) 6 00. | eitaieemita mar ee ee en ee to be the perfection of Beene T J 
Vietory thou through won. mitted to hear what God says to them himself. [ testimony against this enornous wrong, and at | UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON, have added | rp—aed why! For the reason, that et coe ‘ 


to thew extensive assortment of plough patierns, 
several sizes with aew and impr » 
aed have by means of machiwmery iatreduced such ua- 
formity inthe structure of thew ploaghs, that ell those 





REVIEWS. } 
British aad Foreign Medical, 6 00; Brownson's Quar- 
jterly, 300; London, Edinburgh. Foreign, Westmia- 


To the Rev. Bichard Fuller, D. D. 


LETTER Vitt. 


. eee Cpe rome 
“ feetly turms the mass, of whatever dope 
all veg he ned other matter tying eo 
leaving the furrow shee ime 


confess myself utterly at a loss to conceive how a 
human being can assume the responsibility of thus 
interfering between an immortal soul and its Ma- 


Tell me how thou camest here— 
Tell me all about the past— 


once to free himself from the guilt of participa-| 
tion im it. I fear that those who first set this | 
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Teli me how thy Saviour deas, 
Saved thy precioas soul at last.” 


“ Father, hear my story all— 
Troubles brought me to resign ; 
Earthly pleasures turned to gall, 
Starved and left my soul to pine. 
In my straits I turned to God ; 
He my broken spirit cheered, 
Led me by his staff and rod, 
Till cold Jordan’s banks I neared ; 
Even then he held me up, 
Although sinking in the wave ; 
Gave me faith, increased my hope, 
Magnified his power to save. 
“ Father, now your prayers are heard ; 
I am saved—a brand froa: hell; 
Saved from \uin I deserved, 
Saved, the story here to tell. 
Father, let us raise the song, 
Endless praise to God above ; 
While the ages roll along, 
Let us sing redeeming love.” 
Ashfield, Dec. 25,1844. 


YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 


Forgiveness. 


Little Charlie was one afternoon stand- 
ing at the gate of his father’s house, watch- 
ing for his brother Albert, for it was about 
the time when the latter usually returned 
from school. 

Presently he saw him running along 
very fast toward home. As he came near, 
Charlie noticed that his face was red, and 
that he looked very angry. 


D.F. 











“* What’s the matter, Albert?” said Char- 


lie.” 

“Why my pretty little squirrel didn’t 
run away, Edward Felt stole it.” 

** Stole it,” said Charlie; ‘‘ what a dread- 
ful wicked boy he must be!” 

“Wicked, yes, that he is,” replied his 
brother, “and I'll never forgive him as 
long as I live.” 

Charlie looked at his brother very ear- 
nestly. He seemed surprised and perplex 
ed. Soon he said, 

** But Albert, sister Mary says we must 
forgive every body.” 

“* Every body that injures us,” said a 
voice close to him; and looking up, Char- 
lie saw hissister. She was returning home 
from a walk, and the little boys had been 
talking so earnestly, that she was quite 
near them before they saw her, and she had 
overheard what Charlie had last said. 

As soon as she had finished speaking, the 
little boy very seriously repeated her words. 

“Every body who injures us. 
Albert you must forgive Edward Felt.” 

“But I shan’t do any such thing. I 
have forgiven him times enough already, 
and there is no kind of use in forgiving such 
a boy.” 


On hearing this, Charlie’s countenance 


changed again, and Mary, taking them both 
by the hand, said, ‘‘ Let us go into the 
house, and we will talk the matter all over.” 

When they were seated in the pleasant 
parlor, Mary asked Albert totell her all that 
he knew about the squirrel. It wasa pretty, 
active little creature, and it had been lost 
a week. Mary supposed that the boys had 
been talking about it, because she had a 
few minutes before met one of the school 
boys, who told her James Felt had stolen 
it, and that he had just told Albert so. 

“Why all 1 know about it is this,” said 
Albert. ‘ George Goodwin says that when 
he was at his uncle’s, last week, a man 
came there with some things to show. He 
had a pretty little squirrel in a box. George 
asked him if he caught it, and he said, no; 
he bought it of a boy named Edward, in 
our village; and Mr. Hill says he saw Ed- 
ward Felt have a squirrel in his arms the 
very day that ours was lost, and when he 
asked him about him, he said that I had 
given it to him. The wicked boy! He 
don’t deserve to be forgiven. He is al- 
ways doing something bad.” 

“But Albert,” said Mary, ‘the Bible 
directs us to forgive all who wrong us.— 
No matter how many times they, have in- 
jured us, it is still our duty freely to forgive 
them.” 

** But itis so hard,” said Albert. ‘ How 
can I forgive that wicked boy, for robbing 
me of my dear little Bonny ?” 

“It is hard, I know,” said his sister, 
but it is right, and your present feelings 
are both revengeful and wicked.” 

“I do not think they are revengeful,” 
said James, looking very serious. “ Fa- 
ther says revengeful people want to injure 
their enemies, and I don’t want to hurt 
Edward Felt.” 

“1 think it is injuring him,” said his 
sister, “‘to determine not to forgive him. 
If you continue to feel as you do now, you 
will talk harshly about him to your coin- 
panions, and they and you will dislike him 
more than ever, and perhaps never try to 
make him any better.” 

Mary saw that her words had caused Al- 
bert to think, and she went on to say, 

« You know, my dear, that the Saviour 
forgave all his eyemies, even those who 
were his murderers. Try to think of this, 
and remember that he is ready and willing 
to teach you to forgive. I want you now 
to go to your own little room, and think 
over the subject by yourself. If you find it 
hard to forgive, ask your heavenly Father 
to make it easy, and do not forget that he 


And so 


My pear Baornenr,—In my last letter I at- 
tempted to exhibit the reasons why the inspired 
writers of the New Testament preferred to teach 
the will of God on the subject of slavery by prin- 
clple rather than by precept; and to show that 
such being the revealed will of God, a most sol- 
emn and imperative duty is imposed upon the 
disciples of Christ, in ihe slavehulding States.— 
I shall ask your attention to a few additional re- 
marks on the latter of these topics, and with these 
shall close my part of this correspondence, already 
I fear too much protracted. 

I remarked in the preceding letter, that if the 
views which I have taken of this subject be cor 
rect, itis the immeciate duty of every slaveholder 
at once to free himself from the guilt of slavery, 
and, also, by the use of his whole constitutional 
power, to free his country from this guilt. | 

In pursuing this subject somewhat farther, I 
would suggest that this, as it seems to me, would 


ciple of Christ, were slavery nothing more than 
you have represented it to be, the * obliging 
another to labor for our benefit without his con- 
tract or consent.’ By our very constitution as 
men, we are under solemn and unchangeable 
obligations tu respect the rights of the meanest 
thing that lives. Every other man is created 
with the same rights as ourselves; and, most of 
all, he is created with the inalienable ‘right to 
lite, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ To 
deprive him of these asa punishment for crime, 
while yet he continues under the protection of 
law, is one of the severest inflictions that the 
criminal code of any human government can 
recognize, even when the punishment is con- 
fined to his own person. But what crime can 
be conceived of so atrocious as to justify the con- 
signing of a human being to servitude for life, 
and the extension of this punishment to his pos- 
terity down to the remotest generations? Were 
this the penalty even for murder, every one in the 
civilized world would rise up in indignation at its 
enormous injustice. How great then must be the 
injustice when such a doum is inflicted not upon 
criminals conyicted of atrocious wickedness, but 
upon men, women and children, who have never 
been accused of any crime, and against whom 
there is not even the suspicionof guilt. Can any 
moral creature of God be innocent that inflicts such 
punishment upon his fellow-creatures, who have 
never done any thing todeserve it? f ask, what 
have these poor, defenceless and undefended black 
men done, that they and their children forever 
should thus be consigned to hopeless servitude ? 
If they have done nothing, how can we be inno- 
cent, if we inflict such punishment upon them ? 
But yet more. The spirit of Christianity, if I un- 
derstand it aright, teaches us not merely the prin- 
ciples of pure and elevated justice, but those of 
the most tender and all-embracing charity. The 
Captain of our salvation was annointed ‘ to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he was sent to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind; to set 
at liberty them that are bruised.’ ‘He is the 
comforter of them that are cast down.’ Can the 
disciples of such a Saviour, then, inflict the least, 
how much less the greatest, of punishments upon 
a human being, who has never. been guilty of a 
crime that should deserve it? ~ 

All this, as it seems to me, must then be the 
duty of every man, specially of every disciple of 
Christ, even were slavery such as yon have de- 
fined it, that is, if the slave were merely held to 
compulsory labor, but fed and clothed with con- 
siderate care, if he were us perfectly as our- 
selves under the protection of law, if the laws 
respecting him were made with the greatest re- 
spect for his conditi and helpl , if no 
other inconvenience were imposed upon him, 
except merely what might be necessary to ensure 
his faithful labor, and if in the division of the 
profits of his labor, a cautious love of right award- 
ed to him his just portion of the joint proceeds of 
labor and capital. 

But if under such circumstances as these, it 
would be our duty to free ourselves from the 
responsibility which attaches to such an act of 
injustice, tow much more imperative must be this 
duty, if all these modifying circumstances are to- 
tally reversed ! 

What if these human beings, thus punished 
without crime, or the suspicion of it, are placed 
wholly without the protection of law, and are sur- 
rendered up by society to the will of their mas- 
ters, absolutely, without the power of resistance ; 
or the hope of redress, to be dealt with as the 
master shall choose? You and I know full well 
the character which the word of God attributes to 
fallen human nature. We have all been taught 
how insufferably arrogant and cruel the mind of 
man becomes, when entrusted with irresponsible 
power. What thea must be the condition of a 
human being left without remedy to the exer- 
cise of this power? I know it may be said that 
there are laws for the protection of slaves. But 
I ask, is there one of these laws which is not a 
blot upon a statute book, if we believe the crea- 
tures to whom they refer to be human beings 
like ourselves? But these laws, bad as they are, 
seem to me merely a mockery. Of what use is a 
law, when the testimony of the parties liable to 
injury can never be taken in evidence? Who 
need fear punishment, when the only witnesses to 
his wrong are universally forbidden to testify ? 
If it be said that the rights of ‘the slaves are pro- 
tected by public opinion, | ask, when has public 
opinion defined these rights? and who is the man 
that has dared to give utterance to this public 
opinion? Nay, more, I cannot but consider the 
laws on this subject atolerably fair index of the 
general sentiment of the community. If the pub- 
lic opinion had decided that the slaves had rights, 
which it was the duty of society to protect, 1 can- 
not but believe that a great and radical change 
would long since have been effected in the stat- 
ute books of our Southern States. 

It is one of the fundamental principles of society, 
that no human being shall lay an unkind hand 
upon another, whatever may be their difference 
in rank. If wrong have been done, society ascer- 
tains the facts, and by the trial of our peers ac- 
cording to equitable law, inflicts the punishment. 
What then must be the condition of those who, 
men, women and children, are exposed to the 
lash without limit and without mercy, at the will 
of a single individual; and who are liable thus to 
suffer from weakness, infirmity, nay, for the con» 
scientious obedience to God, as well as for fault ? 
To every innocent woman, her personal honor 
is instinctively dearer than life. Whatthen must 
be the condition cf women, who are held to be 
the property of the owner, ‘ to all intents and pur- 
s,’ and who are without redress, subjected to 
his will? What must be their condition, when 
the use of them, for the purposes of profligacy, is 
defended as a social convenience, and pecuniary 
advantage? What must be the domestic condi- 
tion of those who by law are not permitted to form 
marriage contracts, and who, if such contracts are 
formed, are liable to be separated forever at the 
pecuniary convenience of another ? 
It seems to me an elementary principle of jus- 
tice, that when capital and labor combine in the 
creation of product, the proceeds of such creation 
should be divided by some equitable lawin which 
the rights of both parties shall be fairly represent- 
ed. But what must be the condition of those 
who have no voice whatever in this distribution 
of their products, but are obliged to submit to 
just such a division as the caprice or pecuniary 
interest of the other party shall appoint? ; 
lt seems to me, that the sou! is the most im- 
portant part of a human being; and that its capac- 
ity for improvement is one of the most precious 
gifts bestowed upon it by its Creator. It seems 
to me that the capacity to read, reflect, know, to 
develop its powers, and look back upon the past, 








be the duty of every man, specially of every dis- | 


ker. 

But, suppose, that by means of this glimmering 
light, a human being should obtain some view of 
his relations to God, and become a real disciple of 
Christ. He is then introduced to a new class of 
duties ; duties which he owes to his family, to his 
fellow creatures and to God. He must pray, he 
must teach others the way of salvation, he must 
obey God rather than man; he must give all 
diligence to make his calling and election sure. 
He needs time, opportunity, social privileges, 
and the communion of saints, to accomplish all 
this. But what must be the condition of him who 
is the subject in every respect to the will of a- 
nother, a will at all times liable to be moved by 
passion, caprice, or the insane love of gold ?— 
What is his condition whose private devotiun may 
at any time be interrupted by the sound of the 
lash, and whose social meeting for prayer may 
be made an occasion for the infliction of a pun- 
ishment which a humane man cannot think of 
without shuddering? 

If then it would be our duty at once to free our- 
selves from the guilt of slavery, and labor with 
our whole power to free our country fromit, were 
slavery involuntary servitude guarded by all the 
power of merciful and vigilant legislation, how 
much more is it our duty when it is accompanied 
by such intense aggravations as I have here sug- 
gested. If nearly three millions of our fellow- 
men are thus degraded from their position as 
moral, and social, and intellectual creatures, and 
made the mere. instruments of pecuniary gain, 
can any man, aware of his responsibilities asa 
moral creature of God, look upon it with indiffer- 
ence? But yet more. A considerable portion of 
these sufferers are our Christian brethren, p#tak- 
ers of the same inheritance, members of the body 
of Christ, whom he so loved that he gave up him- 
self for their redemption. Jesus Christ is the 
comforter ol those that are cast down, and can we 
who are his disciples trample the cast down yet 
deeperin the dust? He has said, ‘ Come unto me 
all ye who are weary and heavy laden, and | will 
give you rest;’ and can we lay yet heavier bur- 
dens on the weary and heavy laden, whom he thus 
receives into his bosom? Jesus Christ has said, 
‘it is impossible but that offences should come, 
but wo to the man by whom they come. It were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck and he cast into the sea, than that he 
should offend one of these little ones ;’ how then 
can we stand before him, after having inflicted on 
these little ones these aggravated wrongs?— 
Jesus Christ has taught us that the hungry, the 
thirsty, the naked, the sick, the prisoner, the 
stranger, are his representatives on earth, and 
that our love to him is to be measured by the 
unusual sympathy which we extend to every furin 
of human distress; and he adds, ‘inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it not unto me.’ Fhe special representa- 
tives of Christ in this country seem to me to be 
the oppressed, and [ fear I must add the lacerated, 
Christian slaves. How shall we stand before the 
Saviour, if we make no effort to comfort and de- 
liver him, much less if we count onrselves among 
the number of his oppressors ? 

To place this subject in what seemsto mea cor- 

rect point of view, let us imagine a very possible 
case. We have sent the gospel to the Karens, 
and thousands of them are, we hope, partakers of 
the faith of the gospel. Suppose that they, hear- 
ing that there are in the United States millions 
of persons in great moral destitution, should send 
a missionary and his wife from their own num- 
ber, to labor among the slaves in the Southern 
States. They are not of the Circassian race,— 
They are of darker skin than many of our slaves. 
The race is as weak in intellect and as rude in 
knowledge as the native Africans. Precisely so 
far as | can see, the same reasons exist for mak- 
ing slaves of the one race as of the other. Let 
these missionaries land on our shores. They can 
show no certificate of freedom, written either en 
paper or parchment, as the law directs. On the 
first day of their arrival they might, for aught I 
can see, be arrested, lodged in jail, and after the 
legal time had elapsed, be legally sold for the 
payment of jail fees to different owners, separated 
from each other for life, and their cuildren, if 
they had any, consigned to endless bondage.— 
But suppose them to escape this peril. They go 
among the destitute and open schools, such as we 
have established among them, for the purpose of 
teaching these immortal Africans to read the word 
of God. * They are immediately arrested and fined 
for each offence, it may be, five hundred dollars. 
In default of payment they are again sold to end- 
less bondage, and separated from each other for 
life. But suppose them to escape this danger. 
They attempt to preach Christ crucified. There 
are more than five slaves present, and there are 
not present five slaveholders, They are fined 
again, and the same sale and endless separation 
takes place. They are made slaves for life.— 
They attempt in despite of the fear of men te 
preach Christ crucified. They are whipped.— 
They do it again, they are whipped again. And 
if they persevere, they would, as it seems to me, 
soon perish under the ‘ overseer’s lash.’ They 
ask, with their Master, why, what evil have we 
done? They are told that all this is done be. 
cause it is for the pecuniary advantage of the 
masters. It is done on a calm calculation of dol- 
lars and cents. They learn also that all this sys- 
tem is established either by, or with the con- 
sent of his own brethren in Christ; the very men 
through whose contributions he had been taught 
the way of life, convinced of his duty to love all 
men as himself, and so preach the gospel to every 
creature. Would he believe that they were the 
disciples of that Jesus of whom he had read in 
the Evangelists and the Epistles? Would they 
seem to him to be acting under the eye of that 
God who cannot bear the appearance of evil, and 
who is said, ye cannot serve God and mammon? 
Could the blessed Saviour look with indifference 
upon such wrongs inflicted upon these his little 
ones? And is not this, in all essential particulars, 
an illustration of the case of all the colored Chris- 
tians in the Southern States ? 
It is with great unwillingness that I have al- 
Iuded to facts which I know must give pain te 
many brethren whom I love and esteem. I love 
and esteem them as brethren. But is not the 
slave, ignorant, degraded, whom no man cares for, 
my brother es truly as his intelligent and accom- 
plished master? Is not the one as much as the 
other a member of the body of Christ? Does not 
the gospel teach me especially to ‘remember 
those that are in bonds as bound with them ?— 
Can I do otherwise than set before my brethren 
what I consider to be truth, truth so important 
that the happi of milli for time and eter- 
nity, both free and enslaved, seems to me to de 
most vitally involved in it? I have already made 
every distinction that can be démanded between 
the different classes of those who hold their fel- 
low-men in bondage. This, however, does not 
affect the system and the system is the result of 
the action of the whole community. The whole 
community therefore is responsible for it; and for 
this reason, how painful soever it may be, it must 
be spoken of as it is. 

But it will be said, the abolition of slavery will 
ruin the Southern States. Should it be so, as 
you have well remarked, if it be wrong, it ought 
to be abandoned. But I cannot see how this is to 
happen. The soil will neither become diminish- 
ed in quantity, nor inferior in fertility. The num- 
her of laborers will be the same. The only differ- 
ence that lL can perceive would be, that the la- 
borer would then act in conformity with the con- 
ditions which God has appointed, whereas he now 
labors at variance with him; in the one case we 
should be attempting to accumulate property un- 
der the blessing of Gow, whereas now we are at- 
tempting to doit under his special and peculiar 

lediction. How can we expect to prosper, 








and forward to the future, is an inalienable right; 
and that the exercise of it is a most precious so- 
lace to those who are obliged to devote them- 
selves for a great part of the time to physical la- 
ber. What, then, must be the condition of those 
who are looked upon by law and by public opin- 
ton as merely physical beings, for whose intel- 
lectual happiness no provision whatever is made ; 
Ray more, who are by the severest penalties pro- 





hibited from imbibing even the rudiments of in- 
struction? What must be their condition, when 


when there is not, as Mr. Jefferson remarks, an 
attribute of the Almighty that can be appezled to 
in our favor? I would gladly discuss this subject 
as a question in Political Economy ; but this is not 
the place for it, and I must with these few re- 
marks pass it by. 
But it may be said, what canwedo? Men of 
all classes are so excitable on this subject, that 





they will not ailow us to utter e word in opposi- 
tion to slavery. Todo this would be to destroy 


glorious example would suffer perscution. Their 
be branded with every epithet of reproach. 


men from aggravated oppression, aud to deliver 
their country from a sin that must bring upon it 
the selectest judgments of a God that loveth jus- 
tice. They would not, however, suffer long alone. 
Th A of la hald 

the weight of this infliction, and are preying for 
deliverance trom it, would soon enlist under their 





ceasing supplicate the throne,of grace in their 
behalf. Every attribute of the Most High would 
be put forth to ensure their success. 
ever liveth to intercede tor us would offer up 
their prayers with much incense, and would 
strengthen their hearts by infusing into them a 
double portion of his spirit. God himself will 
undertake for them, and they will assuredly tri- 
umph, and the glory of a more resplendent moral 
victory than has been acheived sinee the day 
when he ascended up on high and led captivity 
captive, will encircle the diadem of the Redeemer. 

In the remarks which | have made, you will 
perceive that | have made no suggestion as to 
the nanner in which emancipation, whenever it 
occurs, shall be conducted. This is altogether 
@ practical question, and requires for its solution 
not only genuine and disinterested philanthropy, 
but also great practical wisdom, large observa- 
tion of the effects of social changes, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the habits, manners, 
and states of feeling of the South. To these I 
make no pretension, as [I have no skill in man- 
aging affairs, and have never visited the Southern 
States. There is, however, knowledge of this 
kind in abundance with you. To your statesmen, 
and philanthropists, and Christians, I willingly 
leave it, in the full confidence that it can be done, 
done safely, and done to the inconceivable advan- 
tage of all the parties concerned. 

in the commencement of these letters [ think 
I mentioned that I wrote in behalf of no one but 
myself, and that no other individual whatever was 
in any manner implicated in any of the sentiments 
which I might utter. Such has been the case to 
the close. I believe it has not chanced that a 
single idea in these letters has been suggested to 
me by any other person. Yet I have reason to 
suppose, from several circumstances, that they 
express the opinions, perhaps I might say the 
almost universal opinions, of Christians of every 
denomination in the Northern States. They 
look upon slavery asa grievous wrong, and a 
wrong specially at variance with the spirit and 
teachings of the gospel of Christ, a cruel injustice 
towards their fellow-men, and specially towards 
their brethren in the common faith, It is not 
therefore remarkable that they feel strongly on 
such a subject. It isnot to be wondered at that 
any real or even apparent connection with it, 
should give rise to conscientious scruples in the 
minds of fair, upright and candid men. They 
may well be acquitted ct the charge of unkindness 
or incendiarism, if they shrink from any act Which 
might seem toimply that they considered slavery 
in any other light than as irreconcilably at vari- 
ance with the teachings of the gospel of Christ. 
Thus in our labor to propagate the religion of the 
Redeemer, we may surely without offence pause 
before we do anything that could be construed in- 
to indifference to slavery, in the establishment 
of churches among the heathen. It may here be 
proper for me, specially in connection with the 
office to which [ was unwillingly chosen at the 
late Triennial Convention, to state my own views 
on this subject. 1 do it without unkindness and 
without reserve. Iam perfectly willing to have 
it understood, that whatever may be my view as 
expressed in a previous letter cf the connection 
between the holding of slaves, and profession of 
religion, in a state of society where the institution 
had become long established, I never could, with- 
out doing violence to my conscience, do anything 
towards the establishment in a heathen land of a 
ehurch into which slavery could by any means find 
admittance. I believe that I should sin wilfully 
against God, if Lever promulgated a slavehold- 
ing Christianity. I use the word without opprobri- 
um, aud merely to designate atact. I know that 
this avowal is not necessary. But I prefer to 
make it, lest I should, under any circumstances, 
be accused of acting with duplicity. You at least 
will appreciate my motives, and will at once per- 
ceive that no other course of conduct could 
legitimately flow from the sentiments which I 
profess. And I do not see how Christians at the 
South can look upon the subject in any other 
light. I never found one who would be willing 
to introduce slavery into this country, were it not 
established; nay who would not consider such 
an act both wicked and unwise. And can a 
brother expect me to do in another country what 
he would not do in his own ; or can he expect me 
to take any step, which by the remotest legiti- 
mate consequence might lead to this result? 1 
am sure that every reflecting Christian man must 
see that I could never do it, either in honour or 
with a good conscience. 

My task is ended. I have written in haste, and 
amid the pressure of other and imperitive en- 
gagements. I have, however, long felt that I 
owed a debt of humanity and charity to my Chris- 
tian brethren at the South both free and enslaved. I 
have desired to bear my testimony in favor of those 
whom I believed to be suffering the greatest in- 
justice, and to bear it inthe presence of those, 
many of whom I believe, through erroneous views 
of the teaching of the Scriptures, to be responsi- 
ble to God for that injustice. I rejoice that I 
have had the opportunity of addressing them 
through one who, whatever he might think of 
my argument, would do justice to my metives. 
If, my dear brother, in aught thatI have writtien, 
I have betrayed a spirit at variance with the kind- 
ness of the gospel; if a word that I have uttered 
has been designed to give the slightest pain to a 
Christian brother, you will helieve me when I say 
it is not merely unintentional, but directly in op- 
position to my most thoughtful and vigilant inten- 
tion. I have desired to address the understand- 
ing and conscience of my brethren, and to avoid 
every allusion that would even remotely tend to 
deter them from examining this subject in the 
light of what seems to me to be scriptural. To 
them I commit what I have written, with the hum- 
ble prayer that God may use it to advance the cause 
of righteousness and mercy. 

Now the God of peace that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenent, make us perfect in every good work to 
do his will, working in us that which is well 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory torever, and ever. Amen. 

I am, my dear brother, yours, with every sen- 
timent of Christian affection, 

Tue AvuTtuHor or THE Monat Science. 





The famous Tuomas CarLYLeE was an 
editor once. The following remaks of his 
upon restless, morbid, selfish ambition could 
only have been prompted by his experience 
in that capacity : 

“Examine the man who lives in misery 
because he doves not shine above other 
men; who goes about producing himself, 
pruriently anzious about his gifts and 
claims; struggling to force every body, 
begging, as it were, every body to acknow- 
ledge him a great man, and set him over 
the heads of mén! He cannot walk on 
quiet paths. Ualess you will look at him, 
wonder at him, wrire PARAGRAPHS ABOUT 
nm, he cannot live. It is the emptiness of 


is nothing in himself, he hungers and thirsts 
that you should find something in him. 
THE NEW YEAR. 
WHAT WILL BAPPES 18 IT. 
TRACY for the New Year with the above title, 








+A by the American Tract Society, for sale at their 
Depository, 28 Coruhill. 4 pp. 2Sets. per 100. D. 20. 


names would be cast out asevil. They would |* 
But} 
they would be suffering to rescue millions of} ji: ) 300; Princeton, 300; Revue Francais, 3 ; 
3 who now groan under | 


standard. The church universal would without | tioual Preacher, 


He that | ( 


ter, $3 each, or for the four, 8 00; The Whig Ameri- 
cac Review, with portraits, 500; Democrat, with 
portraits,5 00; North American, 500; Christian, (Ba: 


Universaliat ; Protestant Quarterly, 100; Bibliotheca 
Sacra aad Theological, 400; Methodist Quarterly, 300. 


KELIGIOUS. 

Biblical Repository, 300; Christian Examiner, 400; 
Catholic Magazine, 3 00; Christian Family Mogaziue, 
100; Christian Parlor Magazine, 200; Missionary 
Herald, 1 v0; Monthly Religious Magazwe 100; Na. 
100; New Englander, 3 00; \.adies' 


| Repository, 2 00; Guide to Christian Perieetion, 1 00; 


Spirtt of Missions,2 00; Loudon Christian Observer, 
Epiccapel,) 3 00. 


JUVENILE. 
Merry’s Musewmn, 1 00; Pariey’s Magazine, 1 00. 


LITERARY. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 300; Eclectic Magazine, 
600; Living Age, (Weekly Magazine) 6 00; Huot’s 
Merchants’, 500; Journal Franklin lostiute, 500; 
Kuickerbocker, 5 60; Pictorial History of United States, 
per No. 25c.; Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts, 
6 00; Southern Literary Messenger, 500; Railroad 
Jouraal, 2 00, 


MEDICAL. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medical Science, 1 00; 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 3 00; Philadel- 
phia Medical Bulletin, (Dr. Bell’s,)1 90; Philadelphia 
Medical News, 100; New York Journal of Medicine, 
3.00; American Journal of Medical Science, 5 O00 ; Bri- 
tisn and Foreign Medical Review, 5 00; Bell’s Medi- 
cal Library, 5 00 ; Medico-Chirurgical Keview, 500. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

American Agriculturist, 109; Albany Cultivator, 
100; Mother’s Magazine, 100; Mother’s Assistant, 
1 00 ; Lowell Offering, 1 00; Rover, 300; Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Library of New Music, 150; Musical Visiter, 
(twice a month,) 1 00; Massachusetts Common School 
Journal, 1 00; Smith’s Weekly Vols. of Travels, &e., 
400 ; Pictorial History of the United States, complete, 
5 00; Sparks’s Lives of Washington and Franklin, 600; 
Fowler's Phrenological Journal, 100; The Magnet, 
(Maguetism and Physiology,) 2 00. 


LAW. 

Law Library, 1000; Law Reporter, 300; Law 
Magazine, 5 00. 

{> Constantly on hand, School and Miscellaneous 
Books, Paper, Pens, Ink,and Cheap Publications. Or- 
ders for any Foreigu or American ks or Periodicals 
executed, 

References given to many Clubs for our uniform 
promptness in supplying works for many years. 

Jec. 20. 2is2os 





FORD’S EATING HOUSE! 
No. 2 Wilson’s Lane. 


EALS are served up at this establishment at all 
hours, from 6 A. M.1ill 9 P. M., Sundays ex- 
cepted, 
osu transiently visiting the city, will tied this a 
convenient and economical place of resort, to procure, 


of the same class being exactly of the same form and 
dimensions, all parts of the weed as well as iron, may 
be replaced with a facility that could got otherwise be 
attawed, 

la 1843 the Trustees of the Essex County Agricel- 
tural Society coasiderag the plough the most impor- 
tant implement in agneviture, offered premiums for the 
best plough, under the direction of a most atic com- 
mittee, consisting of Moses Newell, J. W. Proctor 
Wm. Sutton, Asa F. Newhall, and Andrew Dodge 
E , & most ‘hh and perseveting (nal was 
at Salem ia October last, occupying two days. The 
committer in their report say —" La testing the quality 
of a plough, the power by th a plough is moved, the 
ease with which itis haadled, apd the manger in whieh 
it completes the work, are prominent pois for coa- 
sideration.” And afler giving a statement of the first 
day's trials, at which there were 17 
for trial, and giving the names of those who held the 
ploughs they say,—‘‘ As so much depends on the shill 
of the person holdi the plough, the comamitee were 
at a loss to know what proporuon of the merits of the 
werk wes to be atiributed to the and what te 
the ploughman ; and as there tm some lnstan- 
ces an effort to enlarge the work beyond the satwral 
powers of the plough, the committee requested the com- 
mg each of them to produce two ploughs, ove of 
arge and one of medium size, to be ined on a subse- 
quent day; the smaller size to turn a furrow 12 inches 
wide and 7 inches deep; the la size to turn a fur 
row 14 inches wide and 7 inches . examina- 
tion of these ploughs took place on the 24th of October. 
The ploughs were held by bers of the on 
The follow ing is a copy of thee table [for the authen- 
ticity of which we Me the public to the report of the 
Committee,) showing the comparative amount of power 
in pounds required to operate the different ploughs ; 

MEDIUM SIZE PLOUGHS, 





Winslow of Danvers, 462 Ibs. 
Prouty & Co. Boston, 425 Ibs. 
Ruggles & Co. Worcester, 412 Ibs. 
Howard, Hingham, 412 Ibs. 
LARGE SIZE FLOUVGHS. 
Winslow, 512 Ibs. 
Prouty & Co., Sod A. 487 Ibs 
Ruggles & Co., Eagle No. 3, 425 Ibs. 
Howard, 450 Ibs. 


In speaking of the lmproved Eagle plough, to whieh 
they unanimously awarded the highest premium, they 
say,—'‘ As near as we can ascertain, this plough com- 
bines all the good qualities mamfested in enher of the 
others, with some peculiar to itsell ;”” and *‘ further, our 
attention was particularly called to the quality of the 
castings on the ploughs of Ruggles & Co., their finish 
and durabiliry.” “Their appearance certainly is more 
perfect than any thing we have elsewhere seen. 
“The process of chilling the points, the entire edge 
of the share, and flange or base of the landside, gives 
a permanence and durability to the work that renders 
it of a decidedly superior character.” “ And we think 
there is no hazard in sa. ing the value of the parts thus 
made, is more than dou by the process.” 

At the same Society’s Ploughing Match, held at An- 
dover Oct. 3, 1843, where there were forty-four com- 
petitors, nine of the ten premiums were awarded to 
a using ploughs made by Ruggles, Nourse & 

ason. 

At the Ploughing Matches held in Massachusetts the 
same year, forty-three premiums were awarded to 





ata few moments notice, whatever ref may 

be desired that the market affords. 
This establish t has no 

in the city. tf 


CHINA HALL, 

No. 24, Hanover Street, 2d door from the 

Sbawmut House, near Court Street, Boston. 

E. Bb. McLaughl, by authority of the Legis- 

lature, will take the name of E. B. MASON. 
Having a store 82 feet deep, and the back hall 32 feet 
wide, with a large back store and packing room, he is 
enabled to keep one of the most eatensive assortments 
of CROCKERY, GLASS,CHINA and BRITAN- 
NIA WARE, thatcau be found in this coumry. Hav- 
ing the advantage of importing his ware, he ean sell at 
wholesale or retail, at the lowest prices. After a trial 
of twelve years in a cash business, he is satisfied that 
he can’ take the most comfort himself, and give the 
best satisfaction to the public, by continuing the same 
course. 

Just received and on hand the newest and best pat- 
terns of China Tea setts, blue and brown printed, white 
China glazed Dinner and ‘Tea setts; ali kinds of com- 
mon Crockery, cut and common Glass, Knives aud 
Forks, Spoons, Castors, gre. dee. Cash purchasers 
are invited to examine this stock and judge for them- 
selves. uf July 22. 


NEW BOOKS. 
By published by the New England S. 8. Union. 
Willie Grant, or the little Pharisee ; illustrated by 
elegant engravings. 

Old Philip’s Moral Stories, by the Author of the Fae- 
tory Boy, Lost Child, &ce. Embellished with beau titul 
en ravings. 

‘he Lutle Peace Maker, and other stories, illustrated 
with cuts, 

The Stag Chase, and other staries with cuts. 

These books are bound iu a neat and attractive style, 


other 
3i. 


with an 
Mare 











| especially adapted for Christmas ard New Year’s pre- 


sects. 
Also, just ree’d, and for sale, the following new Books. 


The History, Manners and Customs the North 
American Indians, illustrated with cuts, 245 pages ; Co- 
lumbus and his times 190; Good, Better, Best, or The 


Three Ways of mye happy world, a beautiful vol- 
ume of 321 pages; The Martyr Missionary of Erro- 
manga. or the Life of Joha Williains, who was murder- 
ed and eaten by the savages in one of the South Sea 
Islands, with fine cuts, 270 pages ; Reuben Kent: The 
totaller; Willey Graham; Ann Ray; Fanny; 
Flowers by the Wayside, with beautiful plates, 168 
pages; The Suppliant, or Theughis designed to aid 
and encourage private devotvon, 268 pages ; A Visit to 
the Celestial City ; Tue Crusade of the Children. an in- 
i lated from the German. Whispers 
H.C. Knight, with beautiful ea- 





te siory, 
and Wishes, by Mrs. 
gavings. 
Depository, 79 Cornhill. 
Dec. 27. H.S. WASHBURN, Ag’t. 





HISTOBY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
NEW work, written for the American 8. 8S. 
Union, and published and for sale at No.5, Corn- 
hill—price 42 cents—in muslin 47 cents. 

History oF tHe Hvucuerxots—The American 
Sunday School Union has added this elegant book to 
the series of superior works which they are bringing 
out this winter. It is written expressly for this Union, 





the man, not his greatness. Because there . 


and is a volume of great interest and value. We are 
pleased to observe the high order of literary merit 
which marks the books we have recently had occasion 
to notice as coming from this press, and we do not 
think that parents can find more acceptable books for 
their children, than the “ People of China,” the “ Ha- 

uenots,” &e.. and for adult minds, “ Good, Better, 


Sest.”’—New York \ 
Wa. B. Tarras, Ag't. 
Dee. 27. No. 5 Corohill. 





plough using ploughs made by R.N. so. twelve 
of which were the highest premiums awa in the 
counties of Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, Plymouth, 
and Bristol. 

At our Warehouse may be found the most extensive 
and complete assortment of AGRICULTURAL and 
HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to be found 
the United States, embracing 
cultivation of the farm and garden a large and 
well selected assortment of Field, Grass, Garden and 
FLOWER SEEDS, all of which ere offered at whole- 
sale or reta.!,at prices which cannot failto suit the pur- 
chaser. 

Also, PLOUGH CASTINGS, for repairing most 
kinds of ploughs in use. 

Dealers supplied on the most liberalterms. 
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DENTISTS 











made such 
D*: MORTON, (late Wells & soem) No. 19, Syepers peteral teeth, as to make it an 


Row, Boston, has q' y 
known by advertisement his new invention tor tr 
porting teeth inthe mouth, It beingan ENTIRELY NE 
AND CHEMICAL PROCESS which enables him to make 
a perfect-4it, render the teeth useful and ornamental, being 
subject to none of the difficulties or objections that gener- 
ally attend artificial teeth inserted by erial pressure, inas- 
much as the plate upon which they are inserted In the 
common way is liable in the majority of cases to the great 
mortification of the patientto 4 
pri duce a rattiing in the mouth. 

Were it not that [ am pa gy oe have my invention tho- 
reughly tested by all who desire it, on such terms as | 
think no candid person can make the slightest objection 
to, | should be very reluctant to prociaim it by advertive- 
ment ; for amidst so much imposition it is no matter of sur- 

rise that the mere rth the ad iser should be 
looked upon with suspicion. Therefore the advertiser re- 
spectfully informs his former patients and friends general- 
ly, who desire his services, that his place of business is as 
} i beeerng and that from one to an entire new set of Teeth 
can be inserted in (ho tapeh ene naeeetee ntand na- 
tral style,upon his new principle; and that those who 
prefer it will be waited upon sit monihes fur all except the 
cost of constructing the ‘Teeth. 





Ow ing tothe irregular absorption of the gums and other 
circumstances it frequently necessary in order to 
supply the place of nature that the dentist manu- 
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PIANO FORTES. gencial dispoitton win pope, t 
HE Subscribers have formed a nership under on 1 leet! 

T the on of HALLET DAVIS & CO., for the purpose | jt is most respectfully urged, that ol! teeth be 

of manutacturing Piano Fortes; and having taken the| filled, where J 

stock and stand of the late Brown & Hallet, - | health of the tooth 

ten street, Boston, would beg Seabee way a perly done, the tooth is safe oy be 

d all oth hy rchase instruments of us, we | such cases, is unquestionably 
ate nos caty Gresombocd to intain the high rep ‘ method of setting teeth on word pieete, J 
which hasbeen bestowed apon this manufactory in past | rience to be adie, aethe pivet, 


years, but by our united and personal attention to bust 
bess, ake such im ments in point of tone, style 
of finish, and durability, that the public will be sat 

our instruments are equal in every respect, if not superior 





foo liable to become spongy, ¥ 
few months breaks ent 


ook and 
aici i «th anearais 
has bee 6. 
pe nares moog whien eorty! them ten-fold more 





tuany made in this or any other city ; and we can, and | andi ive. 
will sell first rate i ,tipon es bieterme| Dr. 8. continues the use of his celebrated Parise 
asany other makers; and every instrament made by us | } for C 





will be warranted, and if it does not prove as good asre- 
commended, it | will be made so at our expense, or the 





mouey to the p 'e 
RUSSEL HALLET. 
GEORGE H. DAVis, 
July 19. ly HENRY ALLEN. 





HISTORY OF AMERICAN MISSIONS. 
JHE History oy Amegnican Missions To THE 
Heatues, fromthe Commencement tothe Present 
Time. Under the superintendence of the Rev. Messrs. 
Joszern Tracy and Sotomons Pecx. This valua- 
ble work, containing 726 octavo pages, is for sale 
at the Christian Watchman office, No. 5 Washington 
street, at the remarkably low price of $150 per copy, 
tr Se ben 
y 





WATERMAN’S PATENT 


PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, AND IMPROV 


ED BATHING PAN. 


VHOSE about to a the healthy practice of daily 
ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest, 


and quickest method of performing the operation. 


Those on the eve ofhouse-keeping will find at thises- 


tablishment every thing apperteining to the kitchen 
partment, with catalogues to facilitate in making their 
selection, and are respectfully invited to call. 


NATH’L. WATERMAN, 
Nos. 85 Cornhill ,6 Brattle ,f 73 Court Streets. 
April 12. ly 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
HE Whole Family in Heaven and Earth. B 
the Rev. Baron Stow. For sale by GOULD, 
KENDALL & LINCOLN, No. 59 Washington St. 


an. 3. 


WARREN LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
HE pext Term of this lostitotion will commence 
on Wednesday, the 15th of January, 1845. Ap- 
plicatioa for two or three admissions may be made to 
A.M Gamurct, Principal . 
Warren. R.L Dee. 30 1644. 


BERTINI'S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 
HIS i« the Se zh pl and prog i 
work y~t pub! tm this cou . Whe 

have used this method, the mast per A ~ ote 











nd. There are on handabuat twodozen 
ist! Feb.?%. 


copies. 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGED 
FOR A GOOD HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
ITUATED in the asant town of Pembroke, 
Mass.,containing ahout 30 acres of prime Land, 
uader a good state of cultivation, well walled, with a 
two story House well finished, Barn with cellar, and 
bout 150 loads of manure in it, chaise house, shed aad 
shop, a yousgeanchard justheginaing to bear. Meet- 
ings, schools, mills and stores are as handy #8 in any 
town in the State. Any ove who waptsa t 
country seat will do well to call on I. R. PRUDEN, at 
No. 50 Long wharf, as it will be sold at a bargain. 
7 1. R. PRUDEN, at No. 50 Long wharf, will be 
happy to see all his old friends and customers, and ac- 
commodate them with Codfish, Mackerel, &e. 
May 31. u 


LADIES 


HAVE now if store one of the most extensive stocks 
and the largest pao of Fux Goons to be found is 
New England, tor the WHotrssie and Reta trade. 

Any style of Maffs. Bons, Tippets, fe. made to or- 














der at short notice. Your is resp iy ine 
vited at the old stand 173 Washington street. 
Sept. 13. W. M. SHUTE. 
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CHRISTIAN WATCHSAS.- 

;, NICHOLS 
CSc lel tate eam 
each entrance , 

price to single subeeriers 
ae oopthenl be matic within oi” 
ment of the year, oF 





been observed in all cases. The most prominent featare 
of this work is that the lessons, exercises, scales and stn- 
diecare given in each raocagssivs order that they enlist 
the interest of pupiis,and carry them almost impercepti- 
bly through those mechanical difficulties which. otherwise, 
are ton irksome, in other instruction books. 
The time has arrived when a superficial knowledge of the 
Piane is of bat littl account, and it ts onty by the stady 

sach methods as Bertini’s, that pupils will be enabled to 
READ music with facilit;,and at the time become 
good masicians. 
This method commences in the most plain and simple 
manner ; the rudiments of Music being given and itles- 
trated at the same time, and each lesson is fully explained 
by Marginal —— the same page acd 

‘eachers are respectfully inv to ex- 

amine the work. Z 

Published 





£. 8. Ww w 
ee a or ew Se 


NHURCH BELLS.—The subscribers continue to 
cast at their Pouadry ia Boston, Chorch Bells of 

any weight required—baving great facilities im the 
business are enabled to cast belis of perfect harmony 
aud evennest of tone. Persons about parchasing wil! 
find it for their interest to call on us as we are selling 
them at an suastally low price. Orders by mail of 
otherwise will meet with attention. 


Hesay N. Hooren & Co.,Copper 
Dealers and Founders, No. %4 C ial Bt. 


OBBINS & CO. Parnitore Dealers, Upholsterers 
mu aad Mab Chair Masuli No 


'y ’ 


43 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
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